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Notes on the 
Louisiana Constitution of 1921 


CONRAD JOYNER 
SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTITUTE 


O NE OF THE MOST CURIOUS DOCUMENTS ever to be given the label “‘con- 
stitution’’ is the Louisiana Constitution of 1921. Textbooks in state govern- 
ment are not complete without reference to the fact that Louisiana has the 
longest state constitution. Moreover, Louisiana's fundamental law is a source 
of fun and frustration to governors and to members of the state legislature, 
the bench, and the bar. Yet, occasions occur when a person must be able 
both to read and give a reasonable interpretation of this document in order 
to register to vote.’ More recently the Constitution was a center of contro- 
versy due to Governor Earl Long's announcement that he would seek a 
second term despite the fact that the document states “nor shall any person 
elected Governor be eligible as his own immediate successor.'"* However, 
Governor Long abandoned his plans to circumvent this prohibition and de- 
cided to seek the lieutenant-governorship.’ 

In light of the above-mentioned circumstances a probe of some of the 
historical mysteries surrounding the 1921 Constitution seems appropriate. 
An examination of some of the document's defects and an indication of the 
steps which have been taken to provide the state with a basic law also seem 
in order. 

The Constitution of 1921 is the tenth in the State’s 147-year history as a 
member of the Union.* As William Havard points out, Louisiana “‘can assert 


1 The Louisiana Constitution of 1921, Art. VIII, Sec. 1, Part (d) provides, “If he [the 
applicant} is not able to read or write, then he shall be entitled to register if he shall be a 
person of good character and reputation, attached to the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States and of the State of Louisiana, and shall be able to understand and give a reason- 
able interpretation of any section of either Constitution when read to him by the registrar . 

2 The Louisiana Constitution of 1921, Art. 5, Sec. 3 

* The New Orleans Times Picayune, May 19, 1959, ef. seq. 

* For a history of constitutional development in Louisiana see Alden Powell, “A History 
of Louisiana Constitutions,” Projet of a Constitution for the State of Louisiana with Notes 
and Studies, prepared by Louisiana State Law Institute, Vol. I, Part I, n.d., pp. 271-509. See 
also William Havard, The Government of Louisiana (Louisiana State University, Bureau of 
Public Administration, 1958), pp. 13-29. 
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claim to the dubious honor of having changed its basic law more often than 
any other state.""* One factor contributing to such frequent change is that 
most of the Constitutions have been partisan documents. This certainly was 
the case with the Constitution of 1913 which immediately preceded the 
1921 basic law. 

The need to revise the Constitution of 1913 became apparent as early as 
1917. The principal reason was that the State Supreme Court had invalidated 
provisions of the 1913 document. In effect, these Court decisions revived 
provisions of the 1898 Constitution, and the State was placed in the awkward 
position of having two constitutions. Faced with this situation the legisla- 
ture acted with dispatch and issued a convention call. The voters approved 
and a constitutional convention of 146 delegates met in Baton Rouge on 
March 1, 1921.°* 

The delegates appeared to be well fitted for the task of writing a basic 
law. Of the 146 convention members, ninety-one were lawyers, two were 
former governors, and many others had had considerable experience in state 
politics and administration. At the outset of the convention, Hewitt Bouan- 
chaud, the President, pointed out that the members should avoid two errors 
which had been made in past constitutional draftings. First, certain consti- 
tutional provisions should be made flexible to avoid the recurrence of 
amendments. Second, all matters not fundamental to the document should 
be omitted.’ These were lofty aims, but from the very first days the delegates, 
boldly disregardful of Bouanchaud's charges to them, embarked on a series 
of procedural and substantive errors. 

One problem was that no advance research had been undertaken. Fur- 
thermore, the delegates were not provided with copies of the 1913 Consti- 
tution and other necessary legal materials; also, there was scant secretarial as- 
sistance. In such a situation the members were forced to resort to the free 
and prolific advice of the lobbyists who roamed at will through the conven- 
tion halls during the sessions. Matters were further complicated by the adop- 
tion of a cumbersome committee system. Thirty-five committees were formed 
with from seven to thirty-one members per committee. The fact that com- 
mittees worked without direction and co-ordination led to rivalry instead of 
co-operation.* These major mechanical defects led to much repetition, frag- 
mentation, and vagueness in the Constitution. 

As the Convention dragged into the hot summer months the sergeant-at- 

5 William Havard, “The Abortive Louisiana Constitutional Convention of 1951," Jomr- 
nal of Politics, Vol. 13 (November, 1951), p. 697. 

® Powell, op. cit., p. 467. 


? [bid., p. 469. 
8 Ibid., pp. 470-471. 
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arms was instructed to prevent delegates from skipping Saturday sessions. 
Despite all his efforts, even to the point of patrolling the train stations, 
sixty-two delegates were absent on July 4. Another problem which faced the 
delegates was that of securing liquor, since the Convention met after the 
adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment. The Attorney General, as a result 
of numerous requests, issued an opinion to the effect that the physicians who 
were convention delegates could prescribe liquor for those who were ill.” 

Aside from these difficulties, the delegates were confronted with several 
other problems of a more serious nature. First, there was the problem of 
providing a constitution for the twentieth century. Drafting a basic law in 
1921 was a far greater task than the job that confronted constitutional con- 
ventions of the nineteenth century. The reason for this is that in 1921 
drafters of basic laws were faced with establishing a government that could 
deal with the problems of an age of rapid technological changes. In many 
cases the delegates to the Louisiana convention of 1921 were incapable of 
handling the difficulties of the machine age. One manifestation of this is 
that the Constitution contains fifty-three pages devoted to motor vehicles."° 

A second problem was that the delegates worked within a rigid ideologi- 
cal framework that was a throwback to the conservative reaction to Jackson- 
ian democracy. It was plain that the members feared the consequences of too 
much government. The fact that they were particularly anxious to circum- 
scribe the activities of the executive and legislature led to a plethora of detail 
aimed at curbing the powers of these two branches of government. 

Finally, the delegates were victims of Louisiana's legal code. The State is 
the only one in the Union which has a legal system based on the written 
principles embodied in the Napoleonic Code. It was only natural that the 
members should have had little conception of an evolving law based on cer- 
tain great legal principles. That the penchant for a complete document 
should overcome any urge that might have existed for flexibility was inevi- 
table. 

Thus, the imperfections in the Constitution of 1921 were the result of 
certain procedural errors, of the complications of drafting a constitution in 
the twentieth century, and of certain traditions peculiar to Louisiana. The 
final product contains twenty-five articles, few of which are confined to a 
particular topic, and over 184,000 words. A critique of the Constitution 
could be a work of great length. However, an analysis of all the many defects 
reveals that they center around one fact: the Constitution is not a funda- 


® [bid., p. 471 
1° Louisiana Legislative Council, Constitutional Revision in Louisiana—An Analysis, Re- 
search Study No. 3, n.d., p. 4. 
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mental law but a compendium of statute law. Three criticisms point up this 
basic fault: (1) the Constitution is poorly drafted; (2) it is defective in 
policy content; and (3) the amending process is faulty."* 

Justification of the first criticism—poor draftsmanship—exists largely 
in the fact that the document does not contain the provisions relating to a 
general subject in one article or in a successive group of sections. Instead, 
material relating to the same institution is scattered throughout the whole of 
the Constitution's more than three hundred pages. The helter-skelter nature 
of the basic law is further complicated because similar matters are dealt with 
in entirely different ways, ¢.g., although the legislature is given the power 
to appropriate money for the salaries of appellate court judges no provision 
is made for the pay of supreme court judges. Another defect along this same 
line is the too frequent reference to other legal documents; in fact, 179 docu- 
ments are included in the Constitution by reference. However, the great de- 
tail of the Constitution does not make for clarity. Vague terminology and 
repetition is a frustration to the most competent constitutional scholar. 

Inadequate policy content and the resulting mystery of constitutional in- 
tent—the second major criticism—is more serious than poor draftsmanship, 
for the latter can be corrected as a matter of form by rulings from the At- 
torney General. But the fact that the Constitution usurps many legislative 
functions and makes no general provision for state-local relations cannot be 
corrected by legal opinions. In Article X, Section 1, the legislature is granted 
the general power of taxation, but subsequent sections of this Article and 
other articles instruct, define, and limit the legislative power to tax. With 
regard to local government the Constitution contains more than one hundred 
pages of detailed regulation but does not clarify the position of local units 
vis-a-vis the state. The Constitution serves only to hamper local adaptability 
and in turn denies the legislature the flexibility necessary to deal with local 
problems. 

The final criticism of the 1921 basic law is aimed at the abuses of the 
amending process. In part this defect results from bad draftsmanship and 
inadequate policy content. The over-all effect of the amending process has 
been to compound the bad draftsmanship and inadequate policy content and 
create several other problems of greater import than either of these. The 
1921 Constitution has been amended over 375 times in thirty-eight years. 
The number of amendments is not highly important, but the resulting ‘‘gov- 
ernment by amendment’’ has serious consequences. The present amendment 

11 The criticisms of the 1921 Constitution are treated in greater detail in the following 
ibid., pp. 3-15; Powell, op. cit., pp. 467-508; Havard, “The Abortive Louisiana Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1951,” op. cit., pp. 697-711; and Kimbrough Owen, “The Need for 


Constitutional Revision in Louisiana,’ Louisiana Law Review, Vol. VII (November, 1947), 
pp. 1-104. 
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process places a heavy burden on the voter by asking him to make decisions 
involving technical, administrative, or financial considerations. An amend- 
ment presented in 1958, for example, asked the voters to decide whether 
the state and its political subdivisions should be granted specific authority 
to maintain projects with, or on behalf of, the United States or any federal 
agency." 

Because of the complicated nature of the amendments and the number of 
amendments submitted—thirty at the last Congressional election—the 
voters have become apathetic: less than ten per cent voted in the last election. 
Low voter-turnout leads to minority rule and the oversway of urban influ- 
ence—nearly fifty per cent of the vote on many amendments is cast by the 
residents of New Orleans. Finally, the detailed nature of the Constitution 
causes the legislature to place matters of a purely local nature before the 
entire state, ¢.g., four amendments submitted in 1958 dealt with financing 
projects of the New Orleans Sewerage and Water Board.** In connection 
with this point, it can be noted that in many cases the legislature shirks its 
responsibility by submitting controversial local measures for a statewide 
vote. 

On the surface it would appear that defects which warrant such devastat- 
ing criticisms of the Constitution must inevitably compel the adoption of a 
new basic law. With the exception of the abortive convention of 1951, the 
voters have not had an opportunity to express their views on complete con- 
stitutional revision. Moreover, the hope of the legislature issuing a conven- 
tion call seems to be forestalled, at least until after the 1960 gubernatorial 
election. 

To pinpoint public statements which give clues to this legislative reluc- 
tance is not easy. The professional staff of the Louisiana Legislative Council 
(reference bureau ) in its study of constitutional revision indicates that the 
basic reason against rewriting the document stems from a conservative bias." 
The opponents of revision defend the status quo at all costs. This opposition 
to constitutional change is not due to a lack of enlightenment among the 
citizenry concerning the faults of the document. But it is based on a fear of 
the consequences which would result from such a fundamental alteration. 
The opponents of change argue that the citizens know what they have. They 
contend that the thirty-eight year period of interpretation by the Supreme 
Court and various attorney generals has clarified the basic law. Moreover, 
they maintain that the State's 147-year experience with ten different consti- 


12 Public Affairs Research Council of Louisiana, Voter's Guide [to] 30 Constitutional 
Amendments, 1958, p. 15. 

13 [bid., pp. 17-21. 
1* Louisiana Legislative Council, op. cit., pp. 15-20. 
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tutions is a discouraging historical reality and offers little hope that a new 
constitution would be better than past ones. 

The foregoing arguments are probably rationalizations of a more basic 
aversion to constitutional revision, an aversion based on a feeling that a 
constitutional convention would be controlled by the Long faction. It is 
rumored quite freely that a Long-dominated convention would somehow 
perpetuate the influence of the Long group. To those unfamiliar with Louisi- 
ana politics this might appear as an unrealistic prejudice. But the passions 
and emotions which have surrounded the policies of Earl Long and his 
brother Huey, regardless of any rational content those policies might possess, 
are real to those who identify themselves as “‘anti-Longs."’ Political animosity 
between the two factions is as deep as any rifts which occur in two-party 
states. Moverover, according to the ‘‘anti-Longs,”’ the apparent willingness 
of the “Longs” to manipulate the State's governmental machinery could 
easily manifest itself in a constitutional convention."* 

Despite this situation the Louisiana legislature in 1946 took steps which 
laid the groundwork for one of the most thorough analyses of constitutional 
changes ever undertaken. The legislature authorized the Louisiana State Law 
Institute,"* a public agency composed of lawyers, teachers, and judges, to 
make a complete study of the Constitution." The Institute finished their 
analysis in 1954. It is composed of four massive volumes entitled Projet 


[draft] of a Constitution for the State of Louisiana with Notes and Studies. 


In the letter of transmittal of these volumes to the legislature the Institute 
described its task: 


First; To prepare a Projet which would focus attention on the problems in- 
volved in writing the Constitution of Louisiana, so organized as to furnish a 
pattern or framework for the work of a convention called for that purpose; and 

Second; To furnish full factual data necessary or helpful in considering these 
problems, with a fair objective and comparative statement of the differences be- 
tween the Projet and the present Constitution, and of the motives for the sugges- 
tions of the Institute."* 


15 Among the better studies of Louisiana politics are these: Perry Howard, Political T end- 
encies in Louisiana, 1812-1952 (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1957); 
Harnett T. Kane, Lowisiana Hayride (New York, William Morrow & Company, Inc., 1941); 
V. O. Key, Scxioern Politics in State and Nation (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949), 
pp. 156-183; Robert Shugg, Origins of the Class Struggle in Louisiana (Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana State University Press, 1939); and Allen P. Sindler, Huey Long's Louisiana ( Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956). 

16 The Louisiana State Law Institute is “an official law revision commission, law reform 
agency and legal research agency of the State of Louisiana.” R.S. of Louisiana (Act 160 of 
1938 as amended). For a full description of the Law Institute's functions see Havard, “The 
Abortive Louisiana Constitution Convention of 1951,” op. cit., pp. 699-703. 

17 Act 52 of 1946. 

18 Projet of a Constitution ... with Notes and Studies, p. vi. 
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The four volumes can be broken down as follows: Volume I, which has two 
parts, contains (1) suggested organization of a constitutional convention; 
(2) a history of constitutional development in Louisiana by Alden Powell; 
(3) the three most recently adopted State Constitutions, Missouri, New 
Jersey, and Georgia, which are to be used for comparative purposes; (4) the 
Model State Constitution prepared by the Committee on State Government 
of the National Municipal League; (5) the Projet of the Louisiana Con- 
stitution; (6) special studies of general interest. Volumes II and III contain 
the Projet with detailed explanatory statements and notes. Volume IV has 
special studies and material on New Orleans, a compilation of the acts and 
other materials incorporated in the present Constitution by reference, a bibli- 
ography, concordance tables, and a complete index to the four volumes. 
Each volume is well indexed, and the printing throughout is in large bold- 
face type. Many of the studies presented in the volumes have been issued as 
separate publications by the Institute and have been made available to in- 
terested public officials and citizens. 

The most interesting aspect of the Institute's work is the Projet. The Pro- 
jet is about one-seventh as long as the present Constitution and eliminates 
reference to the 179 legal documents which are incorporated in the present 
basic law by reference. The suggested constitution is well organized and fol- 
lows uniform rules of style. In substance the Projet incorporates suggestions 
from the Model State Constitution along with other innovations advanced by 
students of state constitutions. Those proposed alterations which are ac- 
cepted by critics of present state constitutions are: a stronger and more re- 
sponsible legislature and executive;"* the elimination of special reference to 
parish (county) and municipal problems that can be handled at the local 
level;?° and the abandonment of dedicated revenues and general restrictions 
on the legislature's power to tax.”" 

Aside from these changes, there are others which would not only be the 
subject of disagreement among the delegates but also among students of 
state government. Among these are: a split legislative session;** a more dif: 
ficult amending process;** a requirement for a referendum in incurring 
debt;** a relinquishment of the ad valorem tax to the local units;** a modified 
Missouri Plan for the election of judges of the supreme and appeals courts;** 


19 Ibid. pp. 10-32. 
20 Ibid., pp. 58-63. 
21 [bid., pp. 54-38 
22 Ibid., p. 10 
23 [bid., pp. 77-78. 
24 Ibid., p. 21. 
25 Ihid., p. 55. 
26 [bid., pp. 44-48. 
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and the election of the governor, lieutenant governor, secretary of state, and 
treasurer for four-year terms, and the auditor for a six-year term.*" 

Of the six above-mentioned changes none are so well accepted as to indi- 
cate that they would work in Louisiana. But as the authors of the Projet 
point out in discussing the changes relating to the judiciary: “It must be 
understood, however, that these [changes] have been worked out largely on 
a theoretical basis which should yield to the practicalities which will develop 
in the convention."'** In other words, the Institute has provided a future con- 
vention with sound points for discussion. 

The work of the Institute is ready and waiting for future delegates. 
Whether it will be of use or how soon it will be used will depend upon po- 
litical developments in the state. There is a chance that a future convention 
will fail to overcome the substantive obstacles which faced the 1921 gather- 
ing. Despite this, it does seem inconceivable that the state will not encounter 
more and more difficulty in trying to operate under the 1921 Constitution. It 
certainly is correct to say that any governmental or other advances that have 
come about in the past thirty-eight years have been realized in spite of the 
Constitution. But to say that this will eventually cause revision to take place 
or to maintain that any new fundamental law will be better than past ones 
is not a safe prediction in light of the state's political history. 


27 Ibid., pp. 30-32. 
28 [bid., p. xxv. 
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The Nation’s First Anti-Darwin 
Law: Passage and Repeal 


R. HALLIBURTON, JR. 
CAMERON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


& HARLES R. DARWIN MAY OR MAY NOT have foreseen the effect of his 
theory of natural selection and evolution as applied to mankind on the scien- 
tific discipline of biology. It is extremely doubtful, however, that he appre- 
ciated its social impact on an industrializing world. The implications of ‘‘nat- 
ural selection’’ and ‘survival of the fittest’ comforted a pragmatic and com- 
petitive people and gave a fine rationale for conquest and imperialism. But 
when Darwinian theory was seen as challenging prevailing religious con- 
cepts, orthodox theology formed up for battle. 

Its resistance was manifested in the antievolution movement which made 
its participants one of the most vocal and adamant pressure groups since the 
abolitionists of the Civil War era. 

The wave of Christian fundamentalism which swept over much of the 
nation during the third decade of our century experienced its first legal 
triumph in the state of Oklahoma. It is not at all surprising that the anti- 
evolution controversy appeared in Oklahoma, since the state lies within that 
amorphous geographical area often referred to as the ‘Bible belt.” 

Purism has made frequent appearances throughout the past two centuries 
in various denominations. Fundamentalism, however, originated in 1909 
with the uniting of conservative Protestants in an effort to resist the spread 
of ‘‘modernism” in theology. In 1918 the world’s Christian Fundamentals 
Association was founded, its aims being to defend the primacy of the Biblical 
gospel in the churches and to check all ‘‘Anti-Christian” tendencies.’ 

The fundamentalists took violent exception to the advocacy and teach- 
ing of evolutionary theories. They attempted to arrest this “heretical” prac- 
tice by seeking state and federal laws which would forbid the teaching of 
such doctrines in the public schools. 


1 William Sweet, The Story of Religion in America (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1950), 
p. 407. Sweet states, “The Fundamentalist movement begun in 1910 with the publication of a 
series of little books entitled, The Fundamentals... . Author's italics. 
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It is interesting to note that the first objections to evolutionary teachings 
in Oklahoma concerned the social and physical sciences. History and geology 
were the disciplines particularly involved. Fundamentalist agitation in most 
other states centered on the biological sciences and biology in particular. 

The Southern Baptist Convention of 1922 set the stage upon which 
Oklahoma's antievolution drama was to unfold. The Baptists declared that 
the textbook was an anvil upon which evolution was to be crushed. Text- 
books “‘calculated to undermine the faith of students in the Bible’’ must not 
be used. In explanation, the convention declared “’. . . if in the department 
of science no textbook can be found which does correctly teach about evolu- 
tion the teacher ought to be able to interpret the textbook in the light of 
revealed Biblical facts. . . ." The convention then made its position un- 
equivocally clear by declaring, “One can understand both the Bible and 
evolution and believe one of them, but he cannot understand both and be- 
lieve both.”"*? One of the first evidences of an impending antievolution 
controversy in Oklahoma came in October of 1922 and was contained in the 
minutes of the Oklahoma State Association of Missionary Baptist Churches 
held at Alex. During that session, the convention adopted a report from the 
education committee which read, ‘Our public schools . . . and higher insti- 
tutions of learning are infested with infidelity, rationalism and false sci- 
ence.’”* This pronouncement was a harbinger of more determined onslaughts 
by fundamentalists, and especially Baptists, upon the teaching of evolu- 
tionary theories in the schools. 

In November, Oklahoma's Baptists met in a general session at Altus. 
There, a censuring motion was made and adopted to ‘memorialize the state 
legislature regarding the matter of the teaching of evolution in our public 
school system. . . .’"* 

One of the first publicized accounts of the fundamentalist spirit occurred 
during January of 1923 in Tulsa. Miss Lola de Vault, chief stenographer in 
the Tulsa County Attorney's office and an ardent Baptist, resigned her 
position as president of the Athena Society which was one of seven Delphian 
study clubs in that city. The society's academic study courses included Eng- 
lish, history, music, foreign languages, and other disciplines taught in 
accredited colleges. Miss De Vault charged that the history course made an 


2The Report of the Committee on the Report of the Education Board,” Annual of the 
Southern Baptist Convention 1922, May 17-22, 1922, p. 33. 

3 “Christian Education, Minutes of the Eleventh Annual Session of the Oklahoma State 
Association of (Landmark) Missionary Baptist Churches, October 24-26, 1922, n. p. Au- 
thor’s italics. 

* Minutes of the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the Baptist General Session of Okla 
hboma, November 15—17, 1922, p. 95. 
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effort to discount the inspiration of the scriptures, the story of the creation, 
and hence, the deity of Jesus Christ.’ 

The genesis of Oklahoma's antievolution law, however, is entwined with 
the free textbook bill passed by the Ninth Oklahoma Legislature. In 1922 
and 1923, during the ascendancy of the Farmer-Labor Reconstruction League 
and its “Shawnee platform,” agitation was renewed for free textbooks.” 
The “Shawnee platform" contained a ‘‘plank’’ demanding free textbooks, 
and during the succeeding year free texts were advocated in both the Re- 
publican and Democratic party platforms. The ‘plank’ in the Democrats’ 
platform in the past election stipulated, ““We [Democratic Party] demand 
that the state publish text books and sell them to the school districts at cost 
and the school districts furnish them to the pupils free.’"’ 

Governor John C. Walton was in complete agreement with the ‘‘free 
text-book plank.’ In his inaugural address to the legislature, in January of 
1922, he stated, “It is my judgment that this state ought to furnish the 
school text books free to all pupils of the state and trust your wisdom will 
accomplish that end.’"* 

Both the Democrats’ and Republicans’ promises were partially fulfilled 
when a bipartisan group introduced House bill 197, an act creating and pro- 
viding for a system of free textbooks in the public schools of Oklahoma.* 
The authors ignored the Democratic party platform, however, and wrote 
a bill stipulating that textbooks were to be purchased from a publisher 
rather than printed by the state."® 

At first there was little opposition to the bill other than a mild concern 
about its cost.'' Publishers appeared indifferent toward the measure, as they 
would merely sell books to the state instead of to private distributors if the 
bill passed.’* 

This tranquil atmosphere proved to be ephemeral, however, for the 
chamber was soon surprised by a proposed amendment to the bill. Represen- 
tative J. L. Montgomery, Democrat from Anadarko, proffered an “‘anti- 
Darwin ‘clause.’ This amendment, apparently offered without previous 
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warning, was to Section 12 of the bill and read “. . . provided, further, that 
no copyright shall be purchased, nor text book adopted that teaches the 
‘Materialistic Conception of History’ ( i.e.) The Darwin Theory of Creation 
vs. the Bible Account of Creation.’"* 

The proposal caused an immediate furor in the chamber; legislators 
jumped to their feet and clamored for recognition. The house was sitting 
as a Committee of the Whole with Representative W. I. Cunningham of 
Sapulpa presiding. Cunningham promptly submitted the proposal to a vote 
and the “ayes’’ carried by a thirty-eight to thirty-three count."* 

Representative Joseph P. Rossiter of Henryetta, the majority floor leader, 
moved for a reconsideration of the vote. The administration spokesman 
then took the floor to criticize the amendment and warned that “This is a 
step toward the dark ages.'’ His attempt to forestall hasty action was received 
with “hoots’ of disapproval. Representative Montgomery, author of the 
amendment, retorted, “I’m neither a lawyer nor a preacher, but a two- 
horsed layman and I'm against this theory called science!""** 

Taking the floor for his first speech of the session, J. L. Watson, Demo- 
crat from Sallisaw, launched into a tirade of oratory in defense of the 
amendment. Watson pounded his desk and shouted, ‘I promised my people 
at home that if I had a chance to down this hellish Darwin here that I would 
do it.” In another outburst he warned, “If you want to be a monkey, go out 
and be a monkey, but I am for this amendment and will strike this infernal 
thing while I can!’’** 

A “near-riot’’ was precipitated when E. P. White of Bennington, Demo- 
crat and farmer-labor member, attacked the amendment as an attempt to 
“load down” and “kill” the bill. “The man who wrote that amendment is 
not a saint,’’ he charged, “and the men talking about the Bible here now are 
not saints either!’ “Go down to the hotel lobbies with ‘em and see for your- 
self if that bunch doesn't act like monkeys at times.'"'’ Turning toward Rep- 
resentative D. A. Stovall of Hugo, White shouted, “if the gentleman from 
Choctaw [County] ever prayed it was to the trusts and if a light was ever 
seen in his room at night it was to welcome some representative of the book 
interests.’’** 

Representatives Allen Street and R. A. Singletary of Oklahoma City, 
along with Representative Frank M. Boyer of Tulsa, leaped to their feet 
shouting that White was violating the privileges of the House. “If he wants 
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to get personal, let me take him! I'd like to do it,” Singletary belligerently 
hurled at the chair."* 

In order to quiet the disturbance, floor leader Rossiter withdrew his motion 
to reconsider, exclaiming, ‘I am not against religion. I believe in the holy 
Bible! My father was a Quaker preacher and I believe just as you other men 
believe. I said, however, that this amendment had no place in the bill, but 
I withdraw my motion and shall not object to the adoption of the Mont- 
gomery amendment!’’*° 

After this “chaotic” session, which featured charges of corruption and 
threats of personal violence, the House passed the bill eighty-seven to two 
on the final roll-call vote. Anna Lasky, Democrat from Oklahoma City, and 
Leslie E. Ray, Republican from Laverne, were the only House members to 
cast a negative vote. J. W. Callahan, Democrat from Wilburton, registered 
the lone ‘no’ against the adoption of Section 12 which contained the anti- 
Darwin proviso.” 

This swift and cursory action by the House incurred the wrath of many 
Oklahomans. Even the fundamentalist-oriented supporters of William Jen- 
nings Bryan's belief in the Biblical account of creation generally thought the 
legislation to be unnecessary.** 

A Tulsa reporter interviewed a ‘cross section’’ of the city’s prominent 
citizens concerning their sentiments on the Montgomery amendment. Of 
more than a score questioned, only one defender could be found for the bill. 
Three Protestant ministers, all non-Baptist, condemned the measure.** Mrs. 
C. C. Simmons, president of the high school Patron-Teacher’s Association 
believed the law to be unnecessary, but added, “. . . there’s not much ques- 
tion that Christian people ought to support the measure.’’** E. E. Ober- 
holtzer, superintendent of schools, and the school board president, W. A. 
Marquis, both criticized the amendment. Most of the other board members 
considered the bill to be a joke.** 

Raymond Bell, a Christian Scientist and local cafe proprietor, proved to 
be the only champion of the bill among the interviewed. He stipulated 
that, “The action of the legislature meets my approval. I do not believe in 
teaching such theories to our children.’’** 

One of the most critical of all who attacked the legislature was attorney 
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Charles O'Conner. When asked for his views, he exhorted, ““When scien- 
tists, theologists, philosophers, and educators, who have given their life to 
study and research and thoughtful examination of the facts, fail to agree, it 
is not a bit too much to expect that a bunch of legislators from the short- 
grass country, admirably fitted to hold the office of notary public, should 
assume to decide once and for all time truths, which have puzzled the think- 
ers of ages. . . .""*’ Like many surveys, however, the Tulsa poll was not com- 
pletely objective or scientific. The Baptist clergy were not contacted, and the 
city's Baptist churches were almost without exception fundamentalist.** 

The Senate received House bill 197 (the free textbook bill) on February 
26.** During its deliberations, the chamber attached a total of twenty-five 
amendments to the act." Among the more important provisos appended was 
Engrossed Senate Amendment Number I, which restricted free textbooks 
to include only those used in grades one through eight instead of one 
through twelve as provided in the original bill.** 

An unsuccessful amendment offered on the floor of the Senate proposed 
to strike out the anti-Darwin or Montgomery amendment. While introduc- 
ing the motion, Senator John Golobie of Guthrie cautioned his fellow legis- 
lators, ‘‘If this legislature forbids the study of evolution in the public schools 
it will make Oklahoma the laughing stock of the world.’"** 

Senator Jed Johnson of Walters immediately attacked the proposed de- 
letion and erroneously declared that the Protestant churches of the state 
were “up in arms’’ against the teaching of evolution.** He continued, saying, 
“.. . let's not make our children study these theories. I object to Darwin 
or Spencer or any so-called evolutionists giving our children their spiritual 
life. Let's leave their hellish teachings out. Practically all of the church mem- 
bers of this state are opposing the teaching of Darwinism . . . in the public 
schools.""** Johnson then placed himself on record as believing in the in- 
fallibility of the scriptures, and admonished his colleagues, “If we can't 
believe the story of Genesis we shouldn't believe the story of the . . . Naza- 
rene.’ He reiterated further that if the theories of evolution were taught to 
the children of the state they would become ‘‘agnostics” and “‘infidels."’** 

Senator H. E. Darnell of Clinton was the only vocal supporter of Go- 
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lobie's motion to omit the Montgomery amendment. Darnell attempted to 
convince the Senate that evolutionary theories did not threaten the sanctity 
of the Bible, explaining that he had read the theories, and his faith had re- 
mained unchanged. Then he apprised the senators, ‘In voting for this 
motion [to strike the Montgomery amendment}, I am not voting against 
the Bible and the story of the Creation, or that you must believe with Darwin 
that there was a monkey somewhere.’ Then he chastised his fellow legisla- 
tors with, “When I hear such theories I do sometimes believe that there 
may have been a monkey back there somewhere."'** 

The oratory of Golobie and Darnell was of no avail, however, as Golobie’s 
motion was voted down by an overwhelming majority. Several similar mo- 
tions were introduced only to meet the same fate.*’ On March 22, the Senate 
passed House bill 197 by a vote of twenty-nine to seven with the Mont- 
gomery amendment intact." Later on the same day the House concurred 
with the Senate's amendments.** Two days later the bill was sent to the Gov- 
ernor's desk, and on March 26, 1923, Governor John C. Walton signed 
the controversial measure into law.*® Senators John Golobie and A. E. Dar- 
nell, along with Representatives J. P. Rossiter and E. P. White, arch-enemies 
of the anti-Darwin amendment, voted for the bill. None of the negative 
votes of either house was cast because of the Montgomery amendment.*' 

The legislative “mill was not slowed appreciably by the controversy 
over the amendment. House bill 197 had been introduced on January 23, 
1923, and was signed into law only sixty days later, on March 26, 1923. It 
was thus that Oklahoma earned the dubious distinction of being the first 
state in the union to take official action to prohibit the teaching of evolu- 
tionary theories in its public schools.** Oklahoma had cast the die, and no 
less than five other states were destined to follow her example in adopting 
antievolution legislation. Tennessee, Florida, Texas, Mississippi, and Ar- 
kansas passed restrictive measures concerning the teaching of evolution in 
their public schools. During the twenties antievolution bills, resolutions, or 
“riders,” were introduced into the legislatures of at least thirty-seven states.** 
The prohibitive act adopted by Tennessee on March 21, 1925 (almost two 
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years after Oklahoma adopted its law), remains on the statute book to the 
present day.** 

The first of the free, though censored, textbooks were distributed prior 
to the 1924-1925 academic year.** According to M. A. Nash, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the State Textbook Commission carefully 
scrutinized the various books submitted to that body, making certain that 
nothing “hinting’’ at the Darwinian theory had been “‘slipped’’ into the 
wording.“ It is doubtful, however, that strict adherence to the law seriously 
impaired the teaching or learning processes of those involved. First, the 
prohibition applied only to the content of textbooks and not to the classroom 
lecture. Technically, the instructor continued to enjoy a large measure of 
academic freedom. Secondly, the law affected only grades one through 
eight. There were a minimum of courses within those limits that might 
prove controversial. History and the physical and biological sciences were 
taught primarily on the secondary school level where the law had no appli- 
cation. 

The proponents of fundamentalism were well aware of the limited ap- 
plicability of the law. The Missionary Baptists continued their denunci- 
ation of evolutionary teachings in their state convention of 1924, charging 
that secular institutions were allowing evolution to run “rampant.'’ The 
Missionary Baptist colleges at Sheridan, Arkansas, and at Jacksonville, 
Texas, were described in a statement more doctrinaire than literate as 
“schools . . . where the text books and class rooms are free from the infidel 
poison of so-called modernism . . . where the advantage of a secular educa- 
tion are to be had. Without the rawdyism of Base ball and football in the 
coriculum or the poison of infidelity in the air.’"*” 

Two weeks later the Oklahoma Baptist General Convention met at Chick- 
asha. Doctor W. W. Phelan reported that an intense industrial civilization 
with influences that undermined Christian faith surrounded young people. 
Doctor Phelan explained, ‘I allude to the evolution doctrine. I am fearful 
of the scientific scepticism which is dealt out to the youth of our land by 
glib teachers. .. .""** 

When Governor John C. Walton was impeached and subsequently re- 
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moved from office in 1923, the free textbook supporters lost a staunch ally. 
The incoming chief executive, Governor M. E. Trapp, had little sympathy 
for furnishing textbooks for Oklahoma's school children. Because of the 
tremendous cost incurred, the free textbook law had proved to be exceed- 
ingly unpopular. Governor M. E. Trapp, addressing the Taxpayers Protec- 
tive League in Tulsa's convention hall on January 12, 1925, said there was 
far too much waste in the schools. He specifically stated he hoped the legis- 
lature would repeal the textbook law.** 

Early in the session, measures to repeal the textbook statute were intro- 
duced in both houses of the Tenth Legislature. The first was Senate bill 
54, “An act providing for the repeal of . . . the State Textbook Act,” intro- 
duced on January 13, 1925, by Senators Earl Brown of Marietta and U. G. 
Rexroat of Ardmore.*® At the same time in the House of Representatives, 
House bill 162, “An act . . . providing for the repealing of . . . the State 
Text Book Act .. ."’ was introduced by Representative M. M. Henderson of 
Tecumseh. Two days later the measure was referred to the committee on 
education, and on March 21, the committee chairman, Gladys Whittet, re- 
turned the bill with a “do not pass” recommendation." This motion ended, 
for the moment, all efforts in the House, though there was still a considerable 
amount of vocal sentiment for repeal of the law.** 

Senate bill 54 was not destined for the same fate. On January 23, Chair- 
man Jed Johnson of the Senate Education Committee reported the bill with 
a “do pass’ recommendation.” After extensive debate the upper house 
voted to repeal the textbook act by a margin of one vote.** The House of 
Representatives made only minor changes in accepting the bill and the 
Senate quickly concurred on the amendments. On March 26, 1925, the bill 
was ready for Governor Trapp’s promised signature,** which was duly ap- 
pended on March 31, 1925." The sentiment to repeal the textbook law was 
thus entirely fiscal and had nothing to do with Montgomery's anti-Darwin 
amendment. 

At this juncture, just as the governor was about to sign the repeal law, a 
political and religious “bombshell” was cast into the legislative proceeding. 
The proponents of free textbooks, led by the Oklahoma Farmers’ Union, 
“initiated” a referendum petition to have the matter of free textbooks voted 
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upon at the next general election, thereby hoping to salvage the law despite 
the action of the legislature.*’ At first there was only mediocre success in 
obtaining the 26,400 signatures required, and it appeared that the requisite 
number would not be obtained. At a propitious time, however, that portion 
of Section 12 in the law which read, **. . . Provided further, that no copy- 
right shall be purchased, no text book adopted that teaches the ‘Materialistic 
Conception of History’ ( i.e.) The Darwin Theory of Creation vs. the Bible 
Account of Creation,’’ was seized upon with considerable alacrity by the 
free textbook supporters.** 

Immediately a cry went out to church congregations throughout the state 
heralding the opinion that repeal of the textbook act would allow the teach- 
ings of Darwin and the evolutionists in the schools.** This precipitated a 
bitter conflict between the fundamentalists and the modernists in the state 
and provided more than sufficient interest and signatures to insure the success 
of the circulating petition.*° 

After litigation as to the sufficiency and authenticity of the signatures, 
Secretary of State R. A. Sneed ruled that the petition was sufficient and in 
order.** As a result of the decision upholding the validity of the petition, 
the repealing law passed by the Tenth Legislature immediately became in- 
active, and the free textbook act went back into force pending a final decision 
by the electorate in the November general election.** 

Most of the secular press throughout the state deplored the action of the 
petitioners and viewed the increasing strength of the fundamentalists ap- 
prehensively.** One of the most popular journals in the state indicated 
concern over fundamentalist activity by saying, “If the public press is any 
criterion of the attitude of the state as a whole—and surely it should be— 
the referendum on free textbooks, were it not for the evolution angle, 
would be badly defeated. . . .""** Practically every editor who commented 
on the issue expressed vehement opposition to the continuation of free 
textbooks.** 

The defeat of the free textbook bill was probably expected by the Bap- 
tists. At its annual meeting in May, the Southern Baptist Convention urged 
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Baptist scholars to begin publishing textbooks in the scientific fields. The 
Oklahoma delegation concurred in the statement, “Some of our men, who 
are most scholarly and who have majored in the natural sciences, believe 
there is no conflict between true science and true religion. They have delved 
deep into the study of the ‘ages of the rocks,’ and all the while have kept 
their feet firmly planted on the ‘Rock of Ages.’ ’’** 

Meanwhile, the Farmers’ Union continued to press its campaign for re- 
tention of the textbook law. The Union's president, John A. Simpson, 
reminded both the legislature and the electorate that free textbooks had 
been a ‘plank’ in both the Republican and Democratic party platforms." 

Prior to the referendum election, the attention of fundamentalists and 
modernists alike became centered on the remote Tennessee hamlet of Day- 
ton. This rustic little village had been “put on the map” by the world-wide 
news coverage of the celebrated ‘monkey trial.’"** John Thomas Scopes, a 
twenty-four-year—old biology teacher and part-time football coach in the 
local Rhea County High School, had been indicted for teaching, in violation 
of Tennessee's antievolution law, that man had descended from a lower 
order of animals.** The state's counsel for prosecution included the ‘‘great 
commoner,’ William Jennings Bryan, perennial presidential candidate and 
past United States Secretary of State. Bryan, the pious apostle of funda- 
mentalism, was opposed by the skeptic Clarence Darrow, America’s most 
eminent criminal lawyer, for the defense.” 

The Scopes trial caused considerable excitement and comment in Okla- 
homa. The public libraries experienced an increased demand for books on 
evolution with Charles R. Darwin's The Origin of Species and The Descent 
of Man usually being the most popular. More than twenty separate titles 
on evolution alone, many in multiple copies, were in the Tulsa public library 
and received constant use."' “Little Blue Books’ on evolution became “as 
common as house-flies in an unscreened restaurant.'’"* One editor explained, 
"In spite of all laws seeking to handcuff the brains of men, they will go right 
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on thinking, and their first thought is liable to be that the authors of this 
evolution law are a wee bit asinine.'’"* The Daily Oklahoman ran a two- 
page advertisement of Halderman-Julius’ ‘Little Blue Books,’ among which 
were twenty-one separate titles on evolution."* 

Oklahomans considered the Scopes case in both serious and ludicrous 
perspectives. Ministers of the gospel preached on the subject, both for and 
against, often having copies of the sermons made for general distribution."* 
Publishers reveled in the pungent controversy and there was no dearth of 
sensational “copy.’’ Newspaper headlines and editorial pages often leaned 
toward the sensational. The ludicrous vein is depicted by the newspaper head- 
line, “Team of Elks to Twist the Monk's Tail,” announcing a “hectic and 
merciless’ battle of oratory to determine which should be convicted, Scopes 
or the monkey.”* The Tennessee trial helped to augment a rising tide of 
desire upon the part of many Oklahomans that the fundamentalists’ religious 
beliefs be made the standard thought upon theological subjects, and that 
contradictory doctrines, scientific or otherwise, be suppressed. Though the 
conditions were not identical, the same forces that were active in Tennessee 
were said to be operating in Oklahoma." 

As the August primary election approached, the antievolution contro- 
versy became more heated. The fundamentalists considered the subsequent 
conviction of Scopes a positive victory and were looking forward to intro- 
ducing more antievolution legislation in the Eleventh Legislature.” 

On July 17, a Tulsa newspaper delivered a scathing front-page attack 
upon the legislature, accusing its members of acting like “sheep... taken 
to the woods on the evolution question.’ The lawmakers were also accused 
of hypocrisy as the newspaper charged, “There isn't one who will stand up 
and demand that Oklahoma's schoolbooks be opened to all theories of all 
truths, even though they may personally believe this is what should be done.” 
The indictment pessimistically continued, “. . . Oklahoma politicians and 
schools will continue to stand firm against any questioning of the Bryan 
explanation of the Bible.” The reason given was the fear of “. . . be[ing} 
buried beneath an avalanche of opposition [ fundamentalist} votes."’”* 

The state's educators received a caustic denunciation also. The press re- 
ported that, ‘’. . . there hasn't yet been a single outstanding educator in Ok- 
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lahoma to speak out against the law.’’*° Not only had the pedagogues failed 
to take the initiative in combating the proscription placed upon academic 
freedom, but they usually even refused to comment on the controversial 
issue."* It is noteworthy that during the entire life of Representative Mont- 
gomery’s anti-Darwin amendment, the Oklahoma T eacher, the official organ 
of the Oklahoma Education Association, not once commented on the pro- 
hibitory measure.*? 

The November general election included seven separate measures of di- 
rect legislation which were proposed for a decision by the electorate. One of 
the most controversial of these was State Question 137, which was to de- 
termine whether the act repealing the free textbook law should be itself 
repealed. The Farmers’ Union with the acquiescence of the Baptists con- 
tinued a relentless campaign against the state question. The secular press 
had about exhausted itself on the subject, but of those papers commenting, 
the majority favored repeal.** 

With the closing of the polls ou Tuesday, November 2, 1926, the elec- 
torate had overwhelmingly approved the repeal of the free textbook law by 
a vote of 187,369 to 120,210. A vote of 197,587 would have been required 
to retain the law."* This action left Oklahoma free of restrictions in the 
selection of future texts. Since the adoptions had been made for a period of 
four years, however, the emasculated textbooks would still be in use for an 


additional two years. Just as Oklahoma had been the first state to adopt and 
repeal anti-Darwin legislation, by the medium of the textbook law, it was 
also the first state ever to repeal a free textbook law."* 
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O: THE PEACE TREATIES DRAWN UP at the conclusion of the First World 
War, the Treaty of Sévres alone was destined to disappear quickly from the 
scene, giving way in 1923 to a settlement which Turkey was willing to ac- 
cept. The other four died slowly, leaving in their wake a whole series of 
crises and an accumulation of national hatreds and fears which, justifiably 
or unjustifiably, poisoned to a hopeless degree the European atmosphere. 
While the German effort to discredit and then destroy the Diktat played the 
preponderant role in the drama, the attitude of parties of the Left in several 
non-German countries was not without significance in the eventual crum- 
bling of the postwar order. 

This attitude, sometimes matching in forcefulness the German thesis, at 
least during the early years of the postwar period, was only one aspect of 
the almost universal dissatisfaction with the old order of things which ani- 
mated the European working classes during that period. The growth of 
trade-union membership, as well as the increased strength and militancy of 
the Left in politics, was symbolic of the re-emergence of a powerful force 
which intended to play a role in domestic and international politics com- 
mensurate with its numbers. If that intent was not frequently realized in 
terms of actual political power, the impact of the parties of the Left was felt 
in the realm of public opinion. 

One of the most significant aspects of the rise of the Left was the grow- 
ing strength of the British labor movement. The Labor Party rapidly 
emerged after the war as a leading opposition party and was soon called 
upon to constitute the government of one of the great European powers. Be- 
cause of this increased importance, Labor's attitude toward the German 
problem and the influence both of its spokesmen and of periodicals associ- 
ated with the movement helped shape public attitudes and inevitably af- 
fected the stability of the peace settlement. 

The internationalism and pacifism which animated British Labor's ideal 
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of a new European order formed the basis of the Party's examination of the 
German problem. The postwar criticism of the Versailles settlement 
stemmed from the glaring contrast which Labor came to perceive between 
its own high-minded idealism and the performances of Allied statesmen at 
the peace conference. 


I. 


Criticized from the very moment the preliminary peace terms were made 
public in May, 1919, the Versailles Treaty came to be regarded as the su- 
preme example of a peace which would, of necessity, ‘poison the future 
and bring back war.’"' The Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist Conference in 
London, 1918, had pledged continued support of the struggle so that the 
world could be made safe for democracy and declared that of all the achieve- 
ments of peace, none was more important to the peoples of the world than 
that war should henceforth disappear.* These two tenets of the Wilsonian 
doctrine were fervently adhered to, as were the other aspects of the Amer- 
ican President's program for a just peace. But the peace settlement appeared 
to be a betrayal of the British working class and its wartime sacrifices on 
behalf of a better future for humanity. And the alleged severity of the peace 
treaties was considered by Labor to end all prospects of a period which 
would bring peace and stability to Europe and foster the growth of de- 
mocracy. 

Labor rejected the thesis that a peace which imposed severe punishment 
upon Germany for her misdeeds was compatible with the preservation of 
peace. “The Treaty of Versailles,’’ declared Arthur Ponsonby, “is founded 
on the doctrine of punishment. So long as that doctrine remains you cannot 
have peace. You can have either punishment or peace, but you cannot have 
both.""* Or as E. D. Morel wrote in Foreign Affairs, “While that engine of 
oppression . . . is acknowledged as the public law of Europe, there will be no 
peace, there will be no disarmament, there will be no rebirth of British in- 
dustry. There will be a steady sinking deeper and deeper into the morass until 
exasperated and tortured humanity breaks out again into bloody strife.’’* 


1 J. H. Thomas, When Labour Rules (London, W. Collins Sons & Co. Ltd., 1920), p 
190 

2 Party pamphlet, Labour and the Peace Treaty (1919), p. 16. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Fifth Series, Vol. CLXIX (December 14, 
1922), cols. 3310-11. Ponsonby, an aristocratic convert to Labor after the war, was later 
undersecretary for foreign affairs, 1924, and undersecretary to the Dominions Office in the 
second Labor government, 1929. 

*E. D. Morel, “Three Years of Folly,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. HI (June, 1922), pp 
187-188. All references to Foreign Affairs in this paper are to the London publication 
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The treaty, then, was looked upon from the very beginning as an unduly 
provocative instrument that would inevitably lead to new disputes and an- 
tagonisms even more violent than those preceding the war and thus would 
promote further wars.° 

While the Party was practically unanimous on this point, varying opin- 
ions were held as to the degree of punishment which might have been 
appropriate. The Party elements further to the Left and the pacifists, con- 
sidering that the responsibility of the vanquished for the outbreak of the 
war was at most only relative, were not inclined to admit any justification 
for the harshness of the treaty. The Right, on the other hand, was more 
inclined to hold Germany responsible for the catastrophe. J. H. Thomas, a 
right-wing trade union leader, held that Germany should be taught a lesson 
after her criminal aggression and that the opportunity should not be lost to 
persuade posterity that such conduct is to be rewarded by punishment and 
not by profit. But the Versailles Treaty, he thought, had overstepped this 
theoretical limit. The peace settlement, in his opinion, failed to distinguish 
between the few Junkers who had planned and hoped for the war and the 
great mass of the German people who had had nothing to do with its 
coming.* 

It was not forgotten that one of the most persistent keynotes of Allied 
wartime propaganda had been the intimation that the establishment of a 
democratic regime in Germany would lead to a more lenient treatment of 
the vanquished at the peace conference. Labor maintained that the document 
signed at Versailles was a complete violation of Allied declarations and that 
the overthrow of the Kaiser and the accomplishments of the German Revo- 
lution of 1918, whereby a Social Democratic government was installed, 
had not altered the fate of the German people.’ Least of all could Labor 
approve of a peace which seemed to punish the German working classes for 
the crimes or the miscalculations, depending upon the point of view, of their 
former rulers. 

Likewise, the reputed violation of the armistice terms by the Allies ( par- 
ticularly in regard to reparations) was considered to be indefensible. It was 
significant that the Party's pamphlet entitled Labour and the Peace Treaty 
reproduced not only protests issued by the German Social Democratic and 
Independent Socialist Parties, but also a summary cf the official German 
counterproposals presented to the peace conference. The New Statesman 
had come to the conclusion as early as May, 1919, after the counterproposals 


5 A. G. Cameron, President's Address, Report of the Twentieth Annual Conference of 
the Labour Party, 1920, p. 112. 

® Thomas, op. cit., pp. 192-193. 

7 Party pamphlet, Labour's Policy on the Peace Treaty (1921). 
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became known, that for the first time in nearly five years justice was not on 
the side of the Allies but on that of the Germans.* 

The day would inevitably come when Germany would have to be left to 
her own devices, and in Labor circles it was almost universally thought to be 
infinitely preferable that she should go her own way under the guidance 
of a democratic regime which could, with the support of German opinion, 
contribute to the final pacification of Europe. But the shock of the Versailles 
Treaty and the subsequent trend of events left few illusions at quite an early 
date as to the realities of the situation. J. Ramsay MacDonald, with his many 
personal contacts and wide knowledge of conditions in Germany, warned 
that the situation in that country was not promising and that Allied policy, in 
spite of the seeming docility and impotence of the Reich, was heading for 
disaster. In reality, he thought, the Allies were implanting the spirit of mili- 
tarist reaction in the German mind and teaching German industry, through 
hardship, how to prepare for the conquest of the world.’ 

Still, it would seem that MacDonald, convinced as he was that a durable 
agreement between the Allies and Germany was the only hope for peace, 
was not inclined to see in the German Socialist and moderate elements the 
only, or even the most desirable, agents of reconciliation. When the first 
Labor government was preparing to assume office in 1924, the prospects 
were that, contrary to the trend in Great Britain and France, a government 
of the Right would come to power in Germany. It has been stated by a close 
observer that such a possibility was not at all unwelcome to MacDonald, 
since a settlement with the German Right could be considered more bind- 
ing than a settlement with the more moderate elements.’® The position of 
the moderate forces in Germany, watched with concern by British Labor, 
was steadily decaying, a fact due in part to the association in the popular 
mind of the moderates with the Dik/at and its consequences. Still, it does 
not seem unnatural that, anxious as MacDonald was to reach a satisfactory 
settlement with Germany, the degree of acceptance which such an agreement 
might find among the German people as a whole should take precedence 
over partisan preferences. If such was really the case, however, it signified 
that the Labor leader had come to place more emphasis upon ending the 


* Cited by Carl F. Brand, British Labour's Rise to Power (Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1941), p. 161 

® J. Ramsay MacDonald, editorial, Socialist Review, Vol. XX (September, 1922), p. 102. 

1° George Glasgow, MacDonald as Diplomatist (London, Jonathan Cape Ltd., 1924), 
p. 55. MacDonald in 1917 had expressed his doubts about the then-popular equation between 
democracy and peace and had predicted that ““A democratic Germany will, indeed, have no 
difficulty in finding many opportunities in the next generation to challenge the decision of 
this war and to write a sequel to it more congenial to the German spirit than the record that 
is now being made.""—( National Defence, a Study in Militarism {[London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1917], p. 84) 
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unsettled state of European affairs than upon preserving German liberalism 
from its domestic enemies. 


Il. 


Actually, the prevalent Labor view was that nothing short of treaty re- 
vision on quite a large scale and at an early date could assure the continuing 
confidence of the German people in their democratic leaders, since the most 
burning issue in German politics was the Diktat and the apparently humili- 
ating position to which the nation had been reduced. British Labor conducted 
a determined campaign in favor of revision. A situation thereby arose which 
is not an unfamiliar phenomenon in both domestic and foreign affairs. Ele- 
ments of the Left and of the Right sometimes, for very different reasons, 
adopt similar attitudes. In the matter of treaty revision the position of the 
British Left seems to have been closer to that of the German reactionaries 
than to that of the German Left or even of the German Center, for the 
Labor demands for immediate and substantial revision went further, in any 
case, than the policy of fulfillment usually associated with the name of 
Stresemann. 

Indeed, Labor criticism of the treaties was often couched in general terms 
which called in question the very bases of the peace settlement and which, 
taken at their face value, could have been interpreted as demands for the 
scrapping of treaties. A joint manifesto of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
and the National Executive of the Party, issued June 1, 1919, declared that 
the Treaty was defective, not so much because of this or that detail of wrong 
done, but fundamentally, in that it accepted and was based upon the very 
political principles which had been the real cause of the war." 

One of the most radical demands for revision of what was believed to be 
the fundamental moral basis upon which the Versailles Treaty was con- 
structed was that concerning the question of war guilt. The campaign against 
the Kriegschuldluge, which became so persistent in postwar Germany, was 
based upon Article 231 of the treaty. This article, ‘‘a legal statement of claim 
against Germany and her allies for such reparation as they could make for 
damage done in a war which their aggression had brought on,’’’* in Seton- 
Watson's phrase, was nothing more than an attempt to erect an adequate 
basis for the assessment of financial claims against Germany. While it might 
be reasonably maintained that the association of reparations demands with 
the question of unprovoked aggression was legally necessary but politically 

11 Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party, 1919, p. 217. 


12 R. W. Seton-Watson, Britain and the Dictators (Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1938), p. 70. 
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unfortunate, the fact remains that the treaty itself did not pass any definite 
moral judgment on Germany. 

Nonetheless, the German thesis, whose most consistent and open advocate 
in Great Britain was E. D. Morel, was frequently sustained in Labor circles. 
The Versailles Treaty was, in Morel’s view, admittedly based upon the pre- 
tention that the defeated nations alone were morally responsible for the 
war.'* Morel hoped that the governments of the Left which assumed office 
in both Great Britain and France in 1924 would be willing to appease Ger- 
man nationalist opinion. Not only did he press for the recognition of 
Germany as a great nation worthy of a position of parity with Great Britain 
and France, but the question of war guilt was again raised. “Will they allow 
her to plead before the Hague Court, or such other tribunal as by common 
consent may be selected,’ he asked, ‘against the charge of sole guilt for 
the war, upon which the entire mechanism of punishment imposed upon 
her by the Treaty of Versailles and the succeeding Conferences is elaborated, 
a charge which she has never been given the opportunity of attempting to 
rebut?’"** This suggestion, of course, was never taken up. But the progres- 
sion of events by which Allied policy towards Germany assumed a some- 
what different course was thought to have some bearing on the war guilt 
controversy. The admission of Germany to the League of Nations and the 
opportunities which she afterwards had of participating in the process of 
reconciliation led MacDonald to observe, somewhat naively, in 1926 that 
ideas of war guilt had become as antiquated as Tower Hill and its block.*® 

Aside from such general considerations, Labor's dissatisfaction with the 
territorial arrangements was made clear. The Wilsonian doctrine of self- 
determination and the rights of nationality had figured prominently among 
the war aims of Labor. Motivated principally by the desire to prevent the 
formation or the preservation of trouble spots which might envenom the 
peaceful relations of neighboring states, the position was taken that any 
territorial adjustments which might be necessary should conform to the 
wishes of the inhabitants. The memorandum on war aims which was drawn 
up at the London conference in December, 1917, dealt in a very general way 


13 E. D. Morel, editorial, Foreign Affairs, Vol. 11 (February, 1921), p. 118. F. W. Jow- 
ett, too, in the course of his President's Address at the 1922 Party conference stated: “It [the 
Treaty of Versailles} is founded on a lie—the most deadly destructive lie in the history of the 
world—the lie that Germany alone was responsible for the war. The whole policy of punish- 
ment embodied and elaborated in the Versailles Treaty . . . is the spawn of that lie. There 
is no excuse for believing that falsehood.”—( Report of the Twenty-Second Annual Con- 
ference of the Labour Party, 1922, p. 169). 

1#E. D. Morel, “Is It a New Start?,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. VI (July, 1924), p. 4. 

18 J. Ramsay MacDonald, editorial, Socialist Review, New Series (September, 1926), 
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with the future territorial settlement.'* Alsace-Lorraine was to decide by a 
plebiscite, under the control of the projected League of Nations, whether it 
would remain with Germany or be annexed by France. The principle of self- 
determination was likewise to be applied to Luxemburg and the border areas 
of the future Polish state. The proposal of a Balkan federation, imple- 
mented by a custom union, and expressions of sympathy for the inclusion of 
Italians who had been left outside the national boundaries completed the 
program. Nevertheless the actual peace settlement, the dominating feature 
of which was the principle of nationality, failed to conform to Labor's ideals 
in that field. 

The clauses of the Treaties of Versailles and Saint-Germain which ex- 
pressly prohibited the union of Austria with Germany, except under con- 
ditions which were almost impossible of fulfillment, were frequently cited as 
an especially unjust decision. H. N. Brailsford considered such a prohibition 
the most flagrant denial of the principle of self-determination,'’ and the 
National Executive of the Party declared that, in conformity with that prin- 
ciple, the people of German Austria should have had the free and unre- 
stricted right to decide for themselves whether they would become one of 
the German federal states or remain independent; any other solution, it was 
declared, would be an act of injustice and repression of national impulses 
which might well imperil European peace."* 

But criticism of the settlement was not confined to the question of Aus- 
trian union with Germany. The Allies were criticized for other decisions 
concerning Austria, which the New Statesman referred to as “the crippled 
creature . . . flung on the map of Europe.'’** Colonel J. C. Wedgwood, at the 
time the Treaty of Saint-Germain was placed before the House of Commons, 
served notice that Labor would in the future sympathize with the desire of 
the South Tyrolian Germans to be restored to the mother country.*° The 
boundary in that area, he insisted, had not been fixed on ethnic lines in order 
to satisfy the promise made to Italy in the secret Treaty of London. While 
welcoming the plebiscite which was to be held at Klagenfurt, Wedgwood 
raised objections to the cession of Marburg, in South Styria, to Yugoslavia, 
and noted that no plebiscite was to take place in western Hungary. The in- 
clusion of Pressburg, which he erroneously described as a solidly German 
city, in Czechoslovakia was likewise criticized. 

16"'Preliminary Peace Proposals, Manifesto of the National Executive of the Labour 
Party,” Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party, 1919, p. 216 

17H. N. Brailsford, Olives of an Endless Age (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1928), 
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The inclusion of the fringe of territory known as the Sudetenland in the 
new Czech state was the object of special attention. The fact that the German 
population of that area had not been consulted as to its preferences was again 
the principal reason for Labor dissatisfaction. The resulting position of 
“Three million Germans . . . relegated to a position of unwelcome strangers 
in a State which originated and exists in the interests of another race’’ was 
deplored by the magazine Foreign Affairs.*' The New Statesman, observing 
that the Sudeten Germans possessed a near monopoly of industrial capital 
and administrative experience, concluded that the life of the new state would 
depend upon its ability to win their loyalty.** “But as long as French in- 
fluence is dominant in Prague,’ warned the New Statesman, ‘‘a conciliatory 
attitude towards the Bohemian Germans is almost impossible, and if it 
continues to be dominant the Czecho-Slovak republic will inevitably be dis- 
integrated, with results quite disastrous to the very object at which French 
policy is aimed.’’*’ A similar position led Brailsford to the conclusion that 
the Sudeten Germans could easily have been detached, at the time of the 
peace conference, in order to join their racial kinsmen.** 

But it was the boundaries of Poland which led to the most outspoken 
condemnation. While the Polish corridor and the arrangements concerning 
Danzig were considered to be unsatisfactory, since large numbers of Ger- 
mans were severed from the homeland, the disposition of Upper Silesia was 
considered to be the prime example of partiality. The fate of this area, 
which was particularly rich in industrial and mineral resources, had been 
left unsettled by the Treaty of Versailles, provision having been made for a 
plebiscite. After the plebiscite had resulted in 707,605 votes being cast in 
favor of union with Germany and 479,359 in favor of union with Poland, 
the Allies were unable to agree upon a solution and the affair was referred 
to the League of Nations. The resulting partition of the district, in which 
several important industrial areas and rich mineral deposits were turned 
over to Poland, was considered by the Labor Party newspaper, the Daily 
Herald, to be further proof that the League had been set up by the Allies 
for the purpose of giving the appearance of moral authority to thoroughly 
immoral decisions.** France, in consistently supporting the Polish claims, 
was thought to be motivated by the desire to weaken Germany in every 
possible way. French finance, it was predicted, would control the Silesian 


21 J. C. Johnstone, “The German Problem in Czechoslovakia,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. VI 
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coal mines—a step leading to the further consolidation of the monopoly of 
European coal supplies at which the French were thought to be aiming.** 
Every loss of natural wealth, it was pointed out, reduced Germany's capacity 
to meet her heavy obligations, while every gain by Poland, in the Labor 
view, strengthened “the most reckless militarism in Europe.'**’ 

Indeed, the question of the Polish frontiers continued to hold the attention 
of some Labor and pro-Labor circles even after the formal Party demands 
for treaty revision had disappeared. The New Statesman, especially con- 
cerned with that issue, outlined its position in clear and unequivocal lan- 
guage. Stressing once more the importance of the problem which was raised 
by the Polish Corridor and the industrial towns in Upper Silesia, that review 
observed in 1925 that “The German case is overwhelming in all save Polish 
eyes, and somehow or other they will be reunited to Germany this side, let 
us say, of 1940. The problem which deserves attention is not the question of 
whether Germany is entitled to recover these territories . . . but the question 
of how she is to recover them without precipitating a new war, which neither 
she nor anyone else desires."'** Continuing a week later its analysis of the 
Polish problem, the New Statesman made clear its position in regard to 
Article 10 of the Covenant. Upon receipt of an anonymous letter which 
called the attention of the editor to the inconsistency of the foregoing re- 
marks with British obligations under the Covenant, the attitude was taken 
that “if the point were to be insisted upon, the British Government would 
have no alternative but to repudiate the Covenant. If Article 10 means the 
preservation of palpable injustices then so much the worse for Article 10!"'** 
This, one of the rare Labor or pro-Labor pronouncements which squarely 
faced the problem of the relationship between British commitments under 
the League Covenant and the much-criticized territorial settlement in East- 
ern and Central Europe, underlines the sense of urgency with which the 
question of territorial revision was approached. 


Il. 


In any consideration of the frequency with which demands for treaty 
revision were later expressed, one episode stands out: the reaction of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party when the Versailles Treaty was presented for 
the consideration of the House of Commons. The failure of the Parliamen- 
tary Party to state the real attitude of Labor toward the peace terms was not 
due to any zeticence on the part of the Party leaders. Arthur Henderson, in 
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a speech at Blackpool on June 22, 1919, had warned that the Labor Party 
could not accept the treaty as it stood. Labor's demands for a just peace, he 
emphasized, could be satisfied only when the treaty was reconstructed.*° 
Henderson's stand was approved by the Party conference which opened at 
Southport on June 25, the date of the publication of the final text of the 
treaty, and closed on June 27, the day preceding its signature. The resolu- 
tion which placed Labor on record in favor of treaty revision was moved by 
MacDonald and seconded by J. R. Clynes. The enthusiasm with which the 
resolution was carried stressed the solidarity of the right-wing trade-unionist 
elements with the Party Left.*' Furthermore, the Parliamentary Labour 
Party had joined with the National Executive in issuing the manifesto of 
June 1, 1919, condemning the preliminary peace proposals as a repudiation 
of Allied declarations. 

William Adamson, the Chairman of the Parliamentary Labour Party, who 
had on previous occasions refrained from making any significant comment 
upon the peace terms, had nothing definite to say when the Treaty of Peace 
Bill was given its first reading.** On the second reading, the position taken 
by J. R. Clynes, the vice-chairman, enabled Lloyd George to maintain later 
that no fundamental criticism of the treaty had come from any section of 
British opinion at the time.** Clynes, it is true, deplored the possibility that 
the treaty would lead to the development of a spirit of revenge on the part 
of the defeated peoples. But it was conceded that the German people would 
have to pay for a long period a heavy and bitter price for their guilt. Clynes, 
the sole Labor spokesman in the debate, added that in the Parliamentary 
Labour Party's view the treaty, with all its defects, was the work of men 
who had been motivated by the highest patriotism and the ‘‘noblest con- 
siderations for human government.'’** The most vehement criticism of the 
treaty and the most uncompromising demands for its revision were to come 
later, but the Labor spokesmen in Parliament had failed to place on record 
an attitude which had already been made clear. 

Philip Snowden later accounted for the failure on this occasion by pointing 
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out that most of the Labor M.P.'s, mainly trade union nominees who were 
principally interested in industrial questions, were new to the House of 
Commons. Clynes’s distaste for raising violent opposition was also given a 
portion of the blame by Snowden.** That the Parliamentary Labour Party 
was weak in leadership at that time is true. The “Khaki Election” of 1918 
had sent only fifty-seven Labor M.P.’s to the House of Commons, while 
nearly all of the important Party leaders, including Henderson, MacDonald, 
Snowden, and Lansbury, were defeated. 

With the return of those men to Parliament in 1922 Labor's criticism of 
the peace settlement gained in intensity and effectiveness. To the organs 
speeches, manifestoes, periodicals, and books—which had been publicizing 
the Labor stand was now added the House of Commons. Resolutions con- 
demning the peace treaties were passed at the Party conferences in 1920, 
1921, and 1923. “When Labour comes into power,” J. H. Thomas prophe- 
sied, “The Treaty will be revised,” adding that a thorough revision would be 
practically impossible before Labor's coming to office.** MacDonald himself 
reaffirmed his own position in July, 1923, when he warned that there could 
be no peace in Europe until the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles were 
revised.** It was clear that the economic provisions of the treaty, especially 
those concerning reparations, figured prominently among the points which 
were thought to require immediate revision. The reparations clauses, to- 
gether with the political profit which France proceeded to draw from them, 
received heavy criticism from Labor quarters. And the general way in which 
official statements concerning treaty revision were sometimes worded could 
reasonably be interpreted as leaving the Party free to choose the direction 
which any efforts in that field would take. The Labor program put forth in 
the 1923 general election had, for instance, somewhat ambiguously called 
for the immediate summoning of an international conference, which was to 
include Germany on equal terms, “to deal with the Revision of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, especially Reparations and Debts. . . .""** 

On the other hand, the intensity of the criticism dealing with the terri- 
torial settlement left no doubt as to opinion on that subject. This aspect of 
the problem was brought to the fore by Arthur Henderson's speech at Burn- 
ley after the first Labor government, with MacDonald as Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary, had taken office. Henderson, who was Home Secretary in 
the new government, stated on that occasion, ‘All of us who value world 
peace and desire to see the inauguration of a new era of international co- 
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operation and good will must insist as an absolute essential upon the re- 
vision of the Treaty of Versailles with all expedition possible.’’ Henderson 
emphasized that revision of the territorial, as well as the economic, aspects 
of the Versailles Treaty was not only essential but very much overdue.’’** 

When the point was raised in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister 
categorically disavowed any responsibility for Henderson's statements. “That 
is Mr. Henderson's statement. Of course he is wrong,” he answered. After 
an angry attack upon the Conservatives, who were accused of prejudicing 
Anglo-French relations, using pinpricks for election purposes, and pressing 
him needlessly, MacDonald denied any intention of the Labor government 
officially to endorse revision of the Versailles Treaty.*° 

Actually, MacDonald did succeed in bringing about an important re- 
vision of reparations through the Dawes Plan. But the Dawes Plan was by no 
means a unilateral step on the part of the Labor government and the success 
of the undertaking, which had already been initiated before Labor took of- 
fice, was due to the co-operation of the French and German governments. 
The fact was that treaty revision in the economic sphere was considered to be 
necessary by all four of the European Great Powers who had signed the 
treaty. Revision of the territorial settlement was quite another case, however. 
Indeed, as Conservative spokesmen had correctly reminded the Labor govern- 
ment, far-reaching territorial revision, in the sense of Henderson's Burnley 
speech, would have meant a new treaty, and such a step, involving the con- 
sent of some thirty-two original signatories of the Versailles Treaty, was 
manifestly impossible. Article 19 of the League Covenant raised the ques- 
tion of treaty revision, but revision by the League of Nations was also out of 
the question, since that article empowered the Assembly to go no further 
than to render advice. The Henderson incident was especially vexatious to 
the government, however, because of the government's desire to improve 
relations with France. In 1924, Germany, disarmed and impotent, was seeth- 
ing with unrest; but the steady deterioration in Anglo-French relations made 
an understanding with France the prime necessity of the moment. Labor, 
after assuming the responsibility for governing, was forced to take into 
account the fact that any mention of immediate and far-reaching treaty 
revision was always contemplated in Paris with alarm. 


89 Version given by Hector McNeill in the House of Commons.—( Parl. Debs., Commons, 
Fifth Series, Vol. CLXX [February 27, 1924], cols. 599-600). Henderson apparently as- 
sumed that policy statements of the Party Conference and the National Executive Committee 
were to be binding on the Labor government, while MacDonald considered them to be only 
general indications. See Mary Agnes Hamilton, Arthur Henderson, A Biography (London, 
William Heinemann Ltd., 1938), pp. 238-239. 

4° Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Fifth Series, Vol. CLXX (February 27, 
1924), cols. 606-612. 
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The Labor government, when faced with these realities, was compelled 
to refrain from raising the question of territorial revision. The Dawes Plan 
and the improved relations between France and Germany, in which the 
MacDonald government played an important role, were considered by Labor 
to have been important achievements in the right direction. The Party con- 
ferences ceased voting resolutions calling for revision of the peace settle- 
ment from 1924 on, and the tone of Labor pronouncements on the German 
question became less intransigent. 

That is not to say, however, that treaty revision and what was considered 
to be the injustice of the peace lost all interest for the movement. The Ger- 
man problem was still far from settled, as the German correspondent of 
Foreign Affairs observed in 1925. Not only was the Dawes Plan distrusted 
by a large number of Germans, but the nation, he wrote, would never accept 
the Versailles Treaty as final. In the last analysis, the questions of the Polish 
Corridor and Upper Silesia inevitably led Germany to oppose all attempts 
to stabilize Europe on the basis of the status quo.** And Brailsford, in the 
following year, again focused attention upon the problem of German mi- 
norities. The inevitable war of the next generation, he warned, was being 
made in 1926, and its authors were not merely the Poles, Italians, and Czechs 
who oppressed Germans, but French and British statesmen who turned a 
blind eye to wrong as well.* 


IV 


Still, if the Versailles settlement continued, after the Dawes Plan, to give 
rise to the most acute anxiety in some Labor circles, there was for the most 
part a perceptible awareness of the fact that the treaty could be revised only 
within a very limited framework and that time might be counted on to heal 
the psychological wounds caused by Versailles. The economic measures 
initiated by the Dawes Plan were succeeded by the Locarno treaties in 1925. 
In that year a leading Party spokesman on foreign affairs, Charles Roden 
Buxton, could point out that the lapse of time had made significant treaty 
revision impossible, that such an eventuality could come about only through 
a very slow and delicate process, and that legitimate interests and commercial 
connections had grown up around the original imperfections of the treaty.** 
The facile optimism of the post-Locarno atmosphere was reflected in Hugh 
Dalton’s analysis of the problem when he wrote: ‘To change the status quo 


#1 Meyrick Booth, “Germany's Needs as Seen by Germans,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. VI 
(May, 1925), p. 260. 

42H. N. Brailsford, “What's Left of Locarno?,”"New Leader, February 19, 1926, p. 9 

43 Charles Roden Buxton, “Our Relations with Germany,” Forzign Affairs, Vol. V1 
(January, 1925), p. 152. 
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is not simply, in this modern age, to move frontiers, but to enter into inter- 
national arrangements that cut across frontiers. . . .'’ The only practical solu- 
tion, he thought, was to take frontiers for granted and to work not towards 
their revision but towards their obliteration. “Let justice be done within 
the present frontiers, let communication and trade and personal intercourse 
be facilitated across them, and . . . in a happier and less inflamed future, 
frontier revision may come to seem both less impossible and less im- 
portant.’’** Labor opinion towards treaty revision, of which Dalton’s view- 
point was a fair sample, had undergone considerable modification under the 
hopeful spell of Locarno. 

Nevertheless, the prevalent attitudes of the pre-Locarno era could by no 
means be completely dispelled. Even after the rise to power of Hitler there 
remained within the Labor movement serious misgivings about the extent 
to which opposition to German revisionism would be morally justified. And 
in retrospect it seems certain that the Nazi dictator's success in reversing the 
balance of power under the guise of treaty revision was abetted in no small 
way by important segments of public opinion in countries which might other- 
wise have been prepared to oppose German expansionism. 


** Hugh Dalton, Towards the Peace of Nations (London, George Routledge & Sons Ltd., 
1928), pp. 45, 47 
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The Ross Impeachment Vote: 
A Need for Reappraisal 


CHARLES A. JELLISON 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The STATURE OF EDMUND G. ROSS, Reconstruction senator from Kansas, 
has loomed increasingly large in recent historical literature as a result of 
what is generally considered his selfless and courageous stand in voting for 
the acquittal of President Andrew Johnson in the 1868 impeachment trial. 
No less an historian than the late James G. Randall repeatedly extolled in 
lavish terms the character and conduct of the young Kansas senator. More 
recently Senator John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts in his Pulitzer-Prize- 
winning book, Profiles in Courage, saw fit to list Ross among the great 
heroes of American history, while in the introduction to Kennedy's book, 
Professor Allan Nevins declared Ross's impeachment stand to have been in 
accordance with “the finest standards of Anglo-American legislative 
bodies.’"* As a capstone to the belated recognition given Ross by a grateful 
nation, the likeness of the young senator from Kansas, together with an 
adman’s account of Ross's greatest moment, has now been put to use by the 
Treasury Department to encourage the sale of United States savings bonds. 
All this for a person whose name would scarcely have been mentioned with- 
out an oath or a snarl by most Americans ninety years ago, and all this, 
furthermore, for a person who was only partially, and perhaps accidentally, 
deserving of the honors now being bestowed upon him! In fact, certain com- 
pelling evidence indicates that Ross, far from being a hero, was in reality 
somewhat of a political trimmer in his impeachment behavior. This evi- 
dence, which has long been readily available to even the most casual re- 
searchers but which has hitherto been given surprisingly little attention, 
seems to suggest that a careful reappraisal of Ross's impeachment role is 
long overdue. 

“T almost literally looked down into my open grave.'"? So wrote Edmund 


1 John F. Kennedy, Profiles in Courage (New York, Harper, 1955), p. xii 
2 Edmund G. Ross, “Historic Moments: The Impeachment Trial,” Scribner's Magazine, 
Vol. XI (April, 1892), p. 524. 
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Ross many years after the event as he recalled that highly dramatic moment 
on May 16, when he was called upon to cast his vote in the impeachment 
trial of Andrew Johnson. And, politically speaking, Ross's ‘open grave” 
estimate of ine situation which confronted him was not far from wrong. It 
was true that then in the spring of 1868 the young Kansan stood face to face 
with the approaching end of his career in national politics—a predicament 
which, however, was only slightly, if at all, related to the events and cir- 
cumstances of the impeachment imbroglio. Long before this time, in fact, 
Ross had doubtless resigned himself to the realization that his stay in Con- 
gress would almost certainly be a brief one, and that he would return to 
Kansas at the end of his Senate term (March, 1871) and resume the life of 
a small-town newspaper editor. Apparently no alternative existed, at least 
not until the Johnson impeachment trial offered him some hope for political 
salvation. 

Edmund Ross, less than forty years old at the time of his arrival in the 
United States Senate, was a political accident. He had no substantial follow- 
ing in his home state, and he was certainly in no way considered a prominent 
political figure among his Kansas Republican colleagues. He had, however, 
as an outspoken free-soil editor during the Kansas turbulence of the late 
1850's, gained a certain limited popularity and fame, and later as an of- 
ficer in the Union Army during the War, Major Ross had compiled a re- 
spectable military record. He was, in a word, generally recognized by his 
neighbors in the postwar world of Kansas Republicanism as a likable ard 
capable fellow of safe and sound, though not outstanding, radical fiber. 
Certainly few people, including Ross himself, envisioned any sudden po- 
litical rise for the young editor. Nevertheless, not long after Republican 
Senator James Lane of Kansas in a fit of despondency took his own life in 
July of 1866, it was Major Edmund G. Ross who was appointed by Gover- 
nor Samuel Crawford to fill out Lane's unexpired term. “ An honest, straight- 
forward soldier of sterling worth and unflinching courage,’’ Governor Craw- 
ford declared in commenting on the new appointee.* The Governor might 
have added that Ross was also politically available and inoffensive to the Re- 
publican bosses of the state, and that the job for which Ross had been chosen 
was not an especially sought-after one—at least not at that particular time. 
In January of the following year the Kansas legislature, amidst a flurry of 
political bargaining, narrowly and unenthusiastically endorsed Governor 
Crawford's choice. 

To the politically unbaptized Ross the Governor's appointment came as a 


* William F. Zornow, Kansas, A History of the Jayhawk State (Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1957), p. 124. 
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bolt from the blue. Neither actively nor otherwise had he sought the office, 
and he was ostensibly at a loss to understand why he had been so honored.* 
Actually, however, there was neither great mystery nor miracle involved in 
his selection. In those days, when United States senators were still elected 
by the state legislatures, there was a marked reluctance on the part of many 
of the more prominent political figures in the various states to accept interim 
appointments to the United States Senate. An interim appointment to any 
office, it was felt, generally carried with it limited prestige and a restricted 
(sometimes dangerously so) opportunity for wielding political influence. 
But to accept such an appointment to the Senate was considered by many to 
be doubly imprudent, since acceptance meant attendance in Washington, 
and attendance in Washington meant leaving the home-front unguarded 
against one’s aspiring political competitors. Consequently, in those dark days 
before the wonders of mass media could assure congressmen effective com- 
munication with the folks back home, many far-sighted politicos, desirous of 
a regular Senate berth, preferred to resist the temptation of the interim Sen- 
ate appointment, which, although immediate, was also apt to be ephemeral. 
Far wiser, they reasoned, to remain at home and occupy oneself with the pro- 
tean business of building up support among the party faithful (especially 
in the state legislature) , thwarting the attempts of political rivals, and in all 
other ways marshalling the forces needed for victory in the regularly-sched- 
uled election ahead. It was this sort of cautious attitude among the hopefuls 
of Kansas Republicanism that helped account for the selection of the 
politically insignificant Ross in the summer of 1866. 

Edmund G. Ross, then, was sent to Washington in 1866 as little more 
than a place-holder, with no appreciable backing at home, and consequently 
little or no chance of becoming anything more than a temporary fixture in 
Congress. A dexterous and plentiful sprinkling of Federal favors among the 
right people of Kansas could conceivably have strengthened his position 
among the home folk, and thereby given him at least an outside chance of 
continuing his incumbency. But with Democratic President Andrew Johnson 
carefully parcelling out the patronage, the hopes of the Republican Ross 
in that direction seemed slim indeed. In a word, the job that Ross had taken 
on was a political dead end—and no one understood that fact more clearly 
than he himself. Therefore, the “open grave" confronting Ross nearly two 
years after his arrival in the Senate was no exaggeration, but it wasn't at all 
as he later described it. 

Exactly why Ross, an avowed Radical, decided finally to vote for acquit- 
tal in May of 1868 will probably never be known. To say that he voted 


* Edward Bumgardner, The Life of Edmund G. Ross (Kansas City, Missouri, Fielding. 
Turner Press, 1949), p. 57. 
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for Johnson in a deliberateattempt to obtain patronage and other favors 
from the President, or even that he was consciously influenced by any con- 
sideration of this sort, would be brash in view of the inconclusive nature of 
available evidence. It would, however, be blinking the obvious to suppose 
that Ross was not fully aware of the tremendous implications for himself and 
his political future involved in the situation confronting him. To go along 
with the crowd by siding with the Radicals as he had almost consistently 
done since his arrival in Washington, would be the path of least resistance 
for the Kansas fledgling. But would a Ross vote for conviction, only one 
among a multitude (and an inconspicuous one at that), be personally 
profitable? Probably not. At least, until this day there has been uncovered 
no reliable evidence that Ross, despite the tremendous pressures brought 
upon him by Republican colleagues and public alike, ever received from the 
Radicals, or anyone else, any serious offer of political or monetary favors. 

To vote for Johnson, on the other hand, could conceivably unlock im- 
portant doors for him in the event of the President's acquittal. Perhaps this 
sort of reasoning passed through Ross's mind on the early afternoon of May 
16 as he listened to the voting of his Senate colleagues and weighed the 
President's chances from his strategic position near the end of the alphabet. 
Perhaps not. All this is conjecture. But one point is not conjecture: by the 
time the roll call had reached his name, Ross was, by his own admission, 
reasonably certain that his vote, as yet uncommitted, could tip the scales 
against conviction, and that by voting in favor of acquittal he could cast 
himself most conspicuously in the role of presidential savior.* 

Whatever his reasons may have been for voting as he did, whatever the 
true circumstances involved, it is eminently clear that the Junior Senator 
from Kansas lost little time in ‘‘cashing in” on his vote after the President's 
acquittal. It now appears, in fact, that James G. Blaine was more correct 
than even he himself supposed when, half in jest, he remarked to a friend 
as he saw Ross entering the White House grounds only a few hours after 
the climax of the trial on May 16: “There goes the rascal to get his pay.’”* 

On Friday, June 6, barely three weeks after the decisive impeachment 
vote of May 16, and less than a dozen days after the final abandonment of 
impeachment attempts on May 26, Ross sent to President Johnson a long and 
surprisingly emphatic request for patronage favors. In a letter, carefully 


5 Edmund G. Ross, History of the Impeachment of Andrew johnson (Santa Fe, New 
Mexico: New Mexican Printing Company, 1896), pp. 131-32. 

* Bumgardner, op. cit., 86. In his excellent study, Reconstruction, Political and Economic 
(New York, Harper & Brothers, 1907), Professor William A. Dunning revealed that Ross 
ha? « unseemly attempts to secure patronage favors from Johnson following the impeach- 
mer. trial. The point was mentioned only in passing, however, and no specific details or 
instances were brought forth by Dunning in support of his assertion. See p. 107. 
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marked ‘‘Private,"” he reminded Johnson of an “earlier interview’ on the 
subject of patronage, and went on to state that he was particularly anxious 
for the President to appoint his (Ross's) friend, Newton Robinson, to the 
Southern Superintendency of Indian Affairs, one of the choicest patronage 
plums in the nation. ‘There is a large amount of patronage connected with 
that office,” Ross wrote, “making it very valuable to the possessor if he 
chooses so to use it."’ Ross expressed regret that Johnson would have to re- 
move one of his own friends to make room for Robinson, ‘‘but this appoint- 
ment is of such vital importance to me in the effort that I am called upon 
to make for my maintenance in consequence of my action on the Impeach- 
ment, that I feel constrained to ask for a change at once. . . .’ Within four 
days the President had removed his own appointee from the superintendency 
and had submitted Robinson's name to the Senate. A weck later the Senate, 
meeting in executive session, confirmed the appointment of Ross's friend to 
the much-sought-after Indian office.* 

The Robinson appointment was followed in quick order by several other 
requests by Ross for presidential favors. On a single day (July 10) the 
Kansas Senator recommended three of his friends to the President for 
Federal positions, and only a few days after this, Ross wrote to Johnson 
urging him to sign a bill which would release government land to a Kansas 
Coal Company. Clearly Senator Ross was using the grateful President to 
strengthen himself politically. ‘I am aware that I am asking a good deal of 
you, he wrote to Johnson in early July, “but I feel constrained to do so by 
the persistent efforts that are being made for my destruction, and also feel 
warranted in doing so by the many assurances of kindly personal regard 
that I have received from you.”’* 

This, then, was the man who has of late been cast in the hero's role for 
his impeachment vote—Edmund G. Ross of Kansas, a political cipher who, 
despite his dramatic “open grave’’ assertions, actually had everything to gain 
and very little to lose by voting as he did. When contrasted to the post-im- 
peachment behavior of other “Not Guilty’’ Republicans,’® Ross's conduct, 
viewed from any angle and in any light, appears to have been somewhat less 


* Edmund G. Ross to Andrew Johnson, June 6, 1868, Johnson Papers (Library of 
Congress). 

8 Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate of the United States of America, 
1867-1869, Vol. XVI (Washington, 1887), p. 263. 

® Ross to Johnson, July 10, 1868, Johnson Papers. See also correspondence from Ross to 
Johnson dated June 23 and July 15. 

10 With the exception of Peter Van Winkle of West Virginia, the remaining “recusant” 
senators were most circumspect in their post-impeachment relations with the President. This 
was particularly true of Senators William Pitt Fessenden of Maine and J. B. Henderson of 
Missouri. See especially: Fessenden to Charles Peters, June 4, 1868, and A. S. Stephens to 
Andrew Johnson, June 2, 1868, both in Johnson Papers. 
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than exemplary. It would seem, in fact, that the most charitable conclusion 
that can possibly be drawn from this closer glance at Ross's over-all impeach- 
ment behavior is that, whatever his motives may have been for voting against 
conviction, the young Kansas senator was enterprising enough to see to it 
that his vote paid off. Such conduct, while common enough among politicians 
of that time and this, is hardly the stuff of which real heroes are made— 
hardly, indeed, in keeping with “the finest standards of Anglo-American 


legislative bodies.” 


A Bibliography of Latin-American 


Travel Literature 


Completion of plans for an eight- 
volume bibliography of travel litera- 
ture on Latin America in modern times 
has just been announced by C. Harvey 
Gardiner, professor of history in South- 
ern Illinois University. The series, con- 
ceived with the co-operation of South- 
ern Illinois University Press, is intended 
to enrich and broaden the base for 
research in the era of Latin-American 
independence, particularly in reference 
to social and cultural aspects. 

The contributors and areas are: Ray- 
ford W. Logan, Howard University 
(Caribbean), Franklin D. Parker, 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina (Central America), J. 
Leon Helguera, North Carolina State 
College (Colombia and Venezuela), J. 
Preston Moore, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity (Peru and Ecuador), Charles 
W. Arnade, University of Florida 
(Chile and Bolivia), Joseph T. Cris- 
centi, Boston College ( Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Paraguay), Ruth Lapham 
Butler, Newberry Library (Brazil), 
and Gardiner, who, in addition to 


serving as general editor for the series, 
is producing the volume in Mexico. 

Under the general title of A Bibli- 
ography of Travel Literature on Latin 
America, these volumes will consist of 
annotated bibliographical entries for 
each travel account, book or article, by 
natives and foreigners, treating the 
period between independence and 1920. 
Every attempt will be made to have the 
bibliographies complete and exhaustive. 
The bibliographers will cite each ac- 
count described. 

The format calls for information 
about the author of the travel account, 
his itinerary, the duration and dates of 
his travels, and the subject matter of his 
account. The general editor will pro- 
vide a brief introduction to each 
volume, and the individual bibliogra- 
pher will provide an essay on his area. 
A detailed analytical index is projected 
for each volume also. 

Present plans call for publication of 
the first two volumes in 1962-63. 
Thereafter it is hoped that the project 
can be completed at the rate of two 
volumes a year. 








The Prospects of the U.S. Water 


Study Commission for Texas 


FREDERIC O. SARGENT 
ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


| LYNDON JOHNSON, in his efforts to contribute toward solving 
the Texas water problems, was instrumental in securing passage of a bill by 
the Eighty-fifth Congress in August, 1958, which established a U.S. Water 
Study Commission for Texas. The purpose of this Commission is to ‘‘provide 
for an integrated and cooperative investigation, study, and survey . . . in 
promotion of the conservation, utilization, and development of the land and 
water resources of the Neches, Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe—San 
Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River Basins.’"' 

Ever since the early Texas settlers pushed westward from the wooded 
areas and coastal plain to the prairies and hill country, the development and 
the management of water resources have been matters of importance in 
Texas. This interest has taken the form, in this century, of establishing state 
and federal agencies, commissions, and committees to plan the rational de- 
velopment of water on a state basis. 

In 1913, the State Board of Water Engineers was established and given 
the assignment of assisting in planning the development of water resources. 
Beginning with the Brazos River Authority in 1929, numerous river au- 
thorities were created by the state legislature and given the responsibility of 
making master plans for their respective watersheds.* In the 1920's, a rash 
of federal agencies were authorized to work at water-resource development. 
The principal ones are the Corps of Water Engineers, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, the Soil Conservation Service, and the Federal Power Commission. 
In 1953, the Water Resources Committee was established to develop a long- 
range water policy and conservation program for the state. In 1957, the 


Note.—The author is indebted to his former colleagues at Texas A. and M. College for 


many valuable suggestions. 

1 Public Law 85-843, 85th Congress, H.R. 12216, August 28, 1958, Title II, Section 
201 (a). 

2Texas Water Resources Planning at the End of the Year 1958," Texas Board of Water 


Engineers, December, 1958. 
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state legislature established the Texas Water Development Board and the 
Texas Water Resources Planning Division of the Board of Water Engineers. 
The purpose of the former is to make loans for water-resource development. 
The latter is authorized to “make recommendations to the legislature for 
the maximum development of water resources of the state.” 

Now in the process of organizing and commencing work is the U.S. Water 
Study Commission for Texas, the subject of principal concern in this paper. 
The Commission consists of fourteen members, six of whom represent fed- 
eral agencies. Seven are to be appointed from the seven drainage areas 
listed in the statute and one, the chairman, is to be a resident of the area 
under study. With the creation of the Commission, a number of questions 
arise: what can this federal commission do, what are its limitations, what 
are its possibilities? Will it succeed in developing a master plan for water- 
resource development where the individual river authorities and the various 
planning agencies have failed? 

Anyone familiar with the problems concerning water development in 
Texas knows that these are extremely complicated questions with a variety 
of facets and to answer them all in detail would require a series of mono- 
graphs. This paper proposes to outline in brief form only some of the more 
serious problems, limitations, and opportunities of this latest commission 
and to suggest a logical future program for water-resource planning in 
Texas. 

The U.S. Study Commission is limited in several ways by the federal 
statute. One of the principal limitations, with respect to a state water-plan, 
is geographic. The law states that this Commission is authorized to study 
the Neches, Trinity, San Jacinto, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San An- 
tonio, and Nueces River Basins and intervening areas. This description leaves 
out the parts of Texas bordering other states, such as the Red River Valley, 
the Sulphur, the Cypress, the Sabine on the east, and the Rio Grande water- 
shed on the southwest. Also excluded are areas which are not in any water- 
shed, such as the coastal drainage area encompassing Kenedy, Kleberg, and 
Brooks Counties, large parts of Duval, Jim Wells, Jim Hogg, and Nueces 
Counties, and a corner of Starr, Hidalgo, and Willacy Counties. In addition 
the entire Canadian watershed is excluded. 

The Commission is further restricted in scope by virtue of the federal 
statutes which set forth the assignments of federal agencies. The six federal 
agencies represented are the Department of Commerce, the Department of 
Interior, the Federal Power Commission, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and the Department of 
the Army. Each of these federal agencies has statutory responsibilities along 
with well-established and very well-defined points of view which undoubt- 
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edly will be upheld by their representatives on the Commission. For instance, 
the Corps of Engineers of the Department of the Army is most interested — 
and this is in accord with federal statutes—in navigation and flood preven- 
tion by construction of large dams and other works on the main stem. The 
Soil Conservation Service of the Department of Agriculture is primarily 
concerned with the small watershed program which it is authorized to ad- 
minister. The S.C.S. focus of interest is on upstream land treatment and 
small watershed flood-prevention structures on tributaries.’ The Bureau of 


3 “Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act,” Soil Conservation Service, U.S.D.A., 
PA-392, May 1959. 
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Reclamation of the Department of Interior is required by statutes to concern 
itself chiefly with developing irrigation works to bring new land under 
cultivation. The Bureau has already developed a proposal to supply water to 
south Texas by a canal which would transport the “surplus” water from 
southeast Texas.* 

Representatives of the six government agencies are highly qualified tech- 
nical experts who can be expected to make maximum contribution in their 
fields in so far as the policies and procedures of their organization permit. 
Five of these government representatives are engineers; one is a con- 
servationist. Unfortunately, the areas of interest of these agencies leave 
several large and important areas untouched. For instance, it may be asked, 
which of these agencies will take the initiative in promoting or advocating 
flood-plain zoning? From a study of their activities in the past, it appears 
that while most of the agencies are well aware of the need for flood-plain 
zoning, none has this special interest or responsibility. This question may 
also be raised: which of these agencies will be concerned with the develop- 
ment of recreational facilities? Each agency pays lip service to the importance 
of recreational development. However, when it comes to justifying projects 
for purposes of financing, they will be required by the provisions of federal 
statutes that authorize their activities to emphasize flood prevention, recla- 
mation, or some other purpose which may be, in many instances, of less 
importance than recreation. Which of these agencies will advocate a unified 
control of all dams in a single watershed to reduce flood damage and improve 
water-quality control? Judging by past experience, we can only hope that 
new leadership will arise which will work on this crucial problem of water 
control co-ordination. 

The six representatives of federal agencies will be associated with seven 
state members. The state members are to represent the river authorities 
named in the law. The individuals representing these river authorities will, 
it may be assumed, make a conscientious contribution to the work of the 
Commission. However, there are several questions concerning the representa- 
tiveness of the board members of river valley authorities. Representation of 
the Valley Authorities on the Commission would be justified if all these 
authorities were actually engaged in planning the development of the 
whole river valley. Some Valley Authorities, such as the Lower Colorado 
River Authority, have had considerable, invaluable experience in planning, 
developing, and managing the resources of a river for multiple purposes. 
Other authorities in this list exist primarily on paper, and have had little or 
no experience in actually developing and managing water resources. 

* Water Supply and the Texas Economy,’ Department of Interior, Bureau of Reclama- 


tion, Senate Document No. 57, 83d Congress, Ist Session, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1953. 
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Another difficulty, faced by river authority members in Texas, is that the 
interest in the upstream, midstream, and downstream residents of a valley 
may be entirely different. In the Brazos River Valley, for instance, the in- 
terests of the upstream, midstream, and downstream users are quite different 
and conflicting. These differences have made planning of the Brazos ex- 
tremely difficult and have led to considerable friction and litigation. 

The Texas Board of Water Engineers, authorized by the Texas Legislature 
to conduct comprehensive planaing, is not represented in the Commission. 
This oversight will have to be rectified by close co-operation between the 
state agency and the U.S. Commission. Another aspect that is criticized by 
some is that, in addition to the omission of a representative of the Texas 
Board of Water Engineers, the state colleges, the University, and other state 
agencies engaged in research on water problems are not represented. 

As a basis of evaluating the work which the Commission will do, a list 
of the state's principal unsolved water-resource development problems will 
be useful. One problem is the conflict between upstream and downstream 
users. A case in point is the current conflict between the city of Houston and 
the Trinity River Authority concerning which will construct certain dams 
and structures on the Trinity River. Secondly, it will be necessary for some- 
one to analyze, objectively, the developing conflict between agricultural 
uses of water and industrial and urban uses. This conflict may become most 
pronounced in the event farm ponds and small watershed dams impound so 
much water that water supplies needed for urban and industrial areas are 
seriously impaired. A third major problem is that of analyzing and estimat- 
ing the need for water development with reference to present and potential 
demand to satisfy industrial, municipal, and recreational purposes. Fourth, 
there is urgent need for thorough and objective benefit-cost evaluation be- 
fore we commit ourselves to spending millions of dollars over a period of 
several decades. Finally, no master plan for water development in Texas can 
be complete without a clarification of the confused, often contradictory, ri- 
parian and appropriative water-rights situation. 

Can the U.S. Study Commission for Texas solve these problems? An indi- 
cation of the answer is found in their work plan for the study program 
which was adopted by the Commission on April 6, 1959.° This document 
lists in detail the subjects which they plan to study, the reasons for studying 
each one, and the source of the data which they plan to use. Also included is 
a calendar indicating the time they will work on each section. It is significant 
that the last two subjects listed are ‘‘Project Planning” and ‘Report Prepara- 
tion,” and no time is yet allocated to these activities during the period 1959 
and 1960. By their own statement, the U.S. Study Commission will spend 


5 U.S. Study Commission-Texas, Work Plan for Study Program adopted April 6, 1959 
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two years reviewing previously collected data. Nothing in their work plan 
indicates that they will get down to the serious business of making a com- 
prehensive state-wide water-resource development plan, nor, because of the 
statutory limitations on federal members and the unresolved intra-watershed 
and inter-watershed conflicts in the background of the State Commission 
members, is there any assurance that they could successfully work at such a 
task if they should assume it. 

To summarize the prospects of the U.S. Water Study Commission for 
Texas, let us list briefly the strong and weak points of this Commission, make 
a comparison with previous planning agencies, and conclude with a state- 
ment concerning the future need for further study, planning, and action by a 
state agency. 

The U.S. Water Study Commission has a number of points in its favor. 
It will be adequately financed. This is very important as it will permit the 
Commission to hire the personnel needed for highly specialized research. 
Second, it will be made up of competent, experienced personnel, represent- 
ing both a variety of federal bureaus and the state river authorities. It will be 
able to draw upon the data collected by all state and federal agencies and 
will be able to start where other planning bodies have left off. 

On the other side of the ledger are some notable handicaps. The Com- 
mission suffers from geographic limitations on its authority. The fact that 
the Commission is limited to the major intrastate watersheds prevents it 
from developing plans that encompass the whole state. The Commission is 
also limited by the fact that many state agencies with an active interest in 
water-resource development are not represented on the Commission. 

A comparison of the prospects of the Commission with past attempts at 
state-wide planning favors the Commission. If the Commission only con- 
solidates data collected by state and federal agencies into comparable form, it 
will make a significant contribution. The data collected by river authorities 
have been by necessity on a narrow watershed basis. Neither have the river 
authorities been able to make valid economic analyses as the watersheds do 
not constitute economic regions. Other planners, such as the Texas Water 
Resources Planning Division of the State Board of Water Engineers, and 
the Water Resources Committee, have lacked adequate funds for compre- 
hensive state-wide resource planning. The Texas Water Development Board 
has yet to make a significant contribution in financing water projects.° 

Now let us consider the Commission with reference to future planning 
requirements of the state. This can best be done by outlining the type of 


® See: Constitutional Amendment, Section 490 of Article III, adopted by voters on 
November 5, 1957. Also Texas Water Development Board, Progress Report, February 1, 
1959 
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planning agency which would avoid the weaknesses of the U.S. Commission 
and supplement its work." 

The work of the U.S. Commission should be followed by the establish- 
ment of a State Water Resource Planning Board. Such a board should be 
made up of all the principal state agencies concerned with water use and 
development. This would include the Board of Water Engineers, the State 
Department of Public Health, the Game and Fish Commission, the Texas 
Forest Service, the State Soil Conservation Board, the State Parks Board, the 
Railroad Commission, the University of Texas, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, and Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. This board should 
be authorized to study future water requirements and make recommenda- 
tions to the state legislature, not to the federal legislature. It should be au- 
thorized to concentrate on problems of planning on a state-wide basis and 
should be provided with sufficient funds to hire the necessary research and 
planning specialists. The difficult assignment of this board, with its staff of 
experts, would be to establish priorities with reference to state needs and 
to suggest alternative means of financing the successive stages of a compre- 
hensive water-resource development program. 

Texas has developed into a major industrial and agricultural state as a 
result of its abundant natural resources and with the help of generous fed- 
eral assistance (in water-resource development the U.S. Army Engineers, 
Bureaus of Reclamation, and Soil Conservation Service). The state is now 
experienced enough to become the senior partner in planning and financing 
its own development. The strongest argument for this course of action is 
found in the alternatives. With continued dominance of federal agencies in 
planning and financing, water-resource development will be focused largely 
on flood prevention and irrigation projects with a pronounced tendency to 
underplan and underdevelop water resources for other purposes. With com- 
prehensive planning by a wide-based state agency it would be possible to 
develop fully water resources not only for flood control and irrigation but 
also for industry, municipalities, quality control, fishing, boating, swimming, 
sailing, park sites, residences, and for ali other desired water uses. Such 
multiple-purpose planning would provide a necessary prerequisite for con- 
tinued rapid growth of the state's economy. 

7 See Frederic O. Sargent, “Criteria for Appraisal and Planning Water Resource Develop- 
ment Agencies in Texas,’ Land Economics, Vol. XXXVI (February, 1960), pp. 43-51; and 


Sargent, “The Political and Economic Framework of Water Resource Development Re 
search,” Journal of Soil and Water Conservation, Vol. 15 (July, 1960), pp. 151-157 








Pravda and Izvestia Look at Korea 


EDWARD B. RICHARDS 
SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIA! .a INSTITUTE 


Sox E THE SOVIET PRESS IS CONTROLLED and expresses the views of Soviet 
leaders it can be used as a guide to the attitudes and intentions of the Soviet 
Union concerning any specific issue with which the Soviet public-prints deal. 
While the Soviet press does not necessarily reveal what Russian or Com- 
munist public opinion /s, the press does establish what the Soviet Govern- 
ment wants Russian and Communist opinion to be. 

Because of the nature of the Soviet state, reading of the numerous Soviet 
press organs to ascertain official policy need not be extensive. Local news- 
papers in the U.S.S.R. rarely contradict either the facts or opinions ex- 
pressed in Pravda and Izvestia. Therefore, an examination of those two 
newspapers provides an accurate index to official Soviet party and govern- 
ment attitudes toward any given situation. 

From the end of the Second World War until 1948 and 1949 Korea was 
occupied in the north by Soviet troops and in the south by American mili- 
tary forces. This military occupation, the result of a military decision taken 
during the Second World War, became an obstacle to the postwar political 
unification of Korea. While the average Westerner had available to him an 
abundance of press comment concerning Korea, the average Russian’s pri- 
mary source of information concerning Korea was, of course, the govern- 
ment-controlled press. 

To say that Pravda and Izvestia were reticent about Korea during the 
early months of the occupation is an understatement. Four of the five ar- 
ticles printed by the two papers in 1945 were innocuous stories concerning 
the arrival of the Red Army in Korea. The fifth article simply contained the 
results of the Moscow Conference held in December, 1945.? 


1. Rassolov, “V Koreiskom portu” (In a Korean Port), Pravda, August 25, 1945, p. 3; 
B. Runin and A. Zhuravin, “Vozdushnyi desant v Kanko” (Aerial Landing in Kanko), 
Izvestia, August 28, 1945, p. 3; V. Belikov, “V IAponii™ (In Japan), Izvestia, September 8, 
1945, p. 4; A. Bulgakov, “Kanko,” Izvestia, September 22, 1945, p. 2. 

2 "K itogam Moskovskogo soveshchaniia Trekh Ministrov Inostrannykh Del’ (Results of 
the Moscow Conference of Three Foreign Ministers), Pravda, December 28, 1945, p. 1. See 
also Izvestia 
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Possibly this situation revealed a lack of Soviet interest in Korea in the 
latter months of 1945. In view of subsequent articles in Soviet newspapers 
and periodicals, however, it is more probable that the method of reporting 
Korean events was one of deliberate intent rather than of disinterest. 

Not until after the Moscow Conference did Pravda and Izvestia begin 
giving their readers a regular account of events in Korea. Prior to the Mos- 
cow Conference, Korean affairs had been in a state of flux without any 
formulated policy above the military level. Following the Moscow Confer- 
ence a definite program existed for the development of Korea as an inde- 
pendent state. From that time on, readers of Pravda and Izvestia were pre- 
sented with a very sharp and dogmatic picture not only of what was happen- 
ing in Korea but of what had allegedly happened during the last five months 
of 1945 about which the two papers had remained silent while the events 
were taking place. 

The first six months of 1946 found Pravda and Izvestia establishing, for 
their readers, a pattern of conditions in Korea to which they remained con- 
sistent for the entire period of the occupation of Korea and beyond. The pat- 
tern also fitted into the general postwar foreign relations of the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States and reflected the growing tension between the two 
great powers. 

The first detailed report of Korean poltical activity to be printed in either 
paper appeared in January, 1946.* This account discussed the “spontaneous” 
rise of People’s Committee in Korea after the destruction of the Japanese 
army in Korea and described the aims of these “progressive forces.’ The 
aims were (1) the end of the operation of Japanese laws, (2) the confisca- 
tion of land belonging to Japanese and the gratis transfer of that land to the 
peasants, (3) the nationalization of banks, transportation facilities, and in- 
dustry that had belonged to the Japanese and to Korean traitors, and (4) the 
guarantee of freedom of speech, press, assembly, social organization, etc. 
These ambitious aims were calculated to appeal to broad masses of the Ko- 
rean people who had experienced economic and political suppression for 
thirty-five years under Japanese domination. 

The article dealt with South Korea as a secondary matter and “exposed” 
the ‘‘reactionary’’ Syngman Rhee clique as an obstacle to the fulfilling of the 
“democratic” desires of the Korean people. In the article, published before 
the convening of the Soviet-American Joint Commission, Syngman Rhee 
was labelled a reactionary politician whose long absence from Korea had 
put him out of touch with the Korean people and their “true” wishes. 

The second article concerning Korea to be published by either Pravda or 


3'V. Smolenskii, “Koreia na puti k vozrozhdeniiu” (Korea on the Road to Revival), 
Izvestia, January 12, 1946, p. 6. 
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Izvestia appeared four months later.* In this article Smolenskii revealed a 
great deal of information that he had neglected to mention in his January 
article. The January article had not implicated the United States in the al- 
leged ‘‘nefarious”’ political activity being conducted in South Korea by Syng- 
man Rhee and others in his organization. In May not only was the United 
States the instigator of the “persecution” of the “democratic forces,’ i.¢., 
the People’s Committees, in South Korea, but Syngman Rhee had been 
expressly “imported” by the United States to carry out the American policy 
of “imperialist expansion.’ Of course, by May 22, 1946, the Joint Com- 
mission not only had met but had broken down over the inability of the 
American and Soviet delegates to agree on a definition of ‘democratic’ po- 
litical parties and social organizations in Korea. This situation in the Joint 
Commission may have served to remind Smolenskii of the details of Amer- 
ican “duplicity” that he had overlooked at the time of the January writing. 

To say that the readers of Pravda and Izvestia were not given an inkling 
earlier of what the United States might do in Korea is not altogether fair. In 
January, 1946, Izvestia had reported that a statement had been issued by the 
Communist Party, the People’s Party, and the National Party of Korea sup- 
porting the Moscow Decision.* The article expressed “‘surprise”’ at General 
Hodge's “encouragement” of a ‘reactionary’ demonstration in South Korea 
on January 12 against the Moscow Decision. Obviously any man who en- 
courages “ reactionary”’ activities bears watching. 

Smolenskii in the May article told the Soviet reader more about General 
Hodge than he had revealed in January. In May, Hodge was accused of 
having “supported reactionaries’’ in Southern Korea from the first moment 
that American troops had landed in Korea on September 9, 1945. Smolen- 
skii had not mentioned that facet of Hodge's administration in the January 
12 editorial, and the January 22 article had expressed only ‘‘surprise.”’ 

A third editorial on Korea appeared under Smolenskii's by-line in June, 
1946, and continued to expose conditions in Korea.* The burden of the edi- 
torial was that the Koreans had completed the organization of a People’s Re- 
public on September 6, 1945, three days before the arrival of American 
forces on the peninsula. The United States had immediately set about creat- 
ing conditions conducive to the activity of reactionaries, pro-Japanese ele- 
ments of the population, and traitors of the Korean people, according to the 
article. 

*V. Smolenskii, “Polozhenie v Severnoi Koree’ (The Situation in Northern Korea), 
Pravda, May 22, 1946, p. 3 

5 ’Koreiskie reaktsionary ne unimaiutsia’ (Korean Reactionaries Are Not Growing 
Quiet), /zvestia, January 22, 1946, p. 5. 


® V. Smolenskii, ““K voprosu 0 sozdanii vremennogo koreiskogo pravitel'stva’’ (Concern- 
ing the Creation of a Temporary Korean Government), Pravda, June 3, 1946, p. 3. 
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Korean political activity and the creation of People’s Committees had not 
been confined to Northern Korea, Pravda informed its readers and quoted 
Edgar Snow to the effect that by August 31, 1945, People’s Committees had 
been elected in 145 villages and towns in Southern Korea. The statement to 
which Smolenskii referred was in an article by Snow in the March 30, 1946, 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. Snow's statement was that People's Com- 
mittees had been elected in mass meetings in 145 towns and cities. However, 
Snow made no zonal distinction in his article. 

The June editorial appeared about ten days after the complete interruption 
of the work of the Joint Commission, an interruption caused by the failure 
of the U.S. and Soviet delegates to agree either on specific details of pro- 
cedure or general policy in the creation of a temporary Korean government. 

If the Smolenskii articles are read in the context of deteriorating Soviet- 
American relations taking place during the period in which they appeared it 
becomes apparent that as the temperature of the Cold War fell the weight of 
American ‘‘responsibility’’ rose. The January article appeared at a time when 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States ostensibly were working in an atmosphere 
of wartime harmony and co-operating in settling postwar problems. By May 
and June the two great powers were drifting apart, not only in Asia but in 
Europe as well, and the Soviet press initiated an anti-United States policy on 
almost every subject with which the two countries were forced to deal. That 
the work of the Joint Commission on Korea broke down at the same time 
that Secretary of State Byrnes and Foreign Minister Molotov were failing to 
reach agreements at the Paris Peace Conference seems more than coinci- 
dental. 

Looked at closely, the piecemeal account of Korean political activity 
presented by Pravda and Izvestia could hardly have failed to raise some 
interesting questions. It is impossible to say how many of these questions 
occurred to the average reader of the Soviet press because of the limited 
background material available to Soviet citizens. 

According to reports in Pravda and Izvestia, the political life of the 
Koreans was extremely active. In less than a month—August 16, 1945, to 
September 6, 1945—-political organizations had risen on local, district, and 
national levels to culminate in the establishment of a Korean government 
that was operating before the formal surrender of Japanese troops.’ Activity 
of this nature and scope among a people who had been politically suppressed 
by Japan since 1910 was nothing short of phenomenal. Yet, that is exactly 


7B. V. Shchetinin, ““Vozhniknovenie narodnykh komitetov v. Severnoe Koree’ (The 
Rise of People’s Committees in Northern Korea), Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo (Soviet 
State and Law), No. 4, 1947, p. 67. 
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what Soviet press claims—claims that were not made until months after the 
alleged activity had occurred— amounted to. 

Although the treatment of Korea by Pravda and Izvestia did not differ in 
general pattern from their treatment of every other area in which the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States came into contact, there was a difference in 
specific details concerning Korea and other postwar problems elsewhere in 
the world. 

The conflict over the Moscow Decision was centered on the establishment 
of a trusteeship over Korea. After thirty-five years of Japanese domination 
the Koreans were extremely sensitive on the question of being “protected”’ 
by any foreign power. Most Koreans objected to trusteeship in principle, let 
alone in practice. Trusteeship was being demanded by the Soviet press at the 
very moment that all Soviet propaganda organs were demanding immediate 
independence for India and Indo-China and preaching nationalism to the 
French and Italian Communist Parties. 

Actually the two policies were not as contradictory as they might have 
appeared at first glance. Trusteeship for Korea and independence for India 
and Indo-China were simply two sides of the same coin—the coin of dis- 
sension that the U.S.S.R. was busily minting around the globe. The Soviet 
press explained to the Koreans that the giving of immediate independence 
to Korea in its postwar condition of impoverishment would produce only a 
new enslavement of the country by foreign capital and the seizure of power 
by a group of political adventurers.* The Soviet argument for immediate 
independence in India and Indo-China was that they were temporarily free 
from colonial oppression and the time was ripe for local leaders to under- 
take the government of the two countries before Britain and France could 
restore their prewar domination. In both cases the result was unrest among 
the nationals of Korea, India, and Indo-China and confusion among the 
Allies. 

Although the North Koreans and the Korea ‘democratic’ parties reacted 
to the Moscow Decision with more “spontaneous” demonstrations and 
guarantees of wholehearted co-operation than did the South Korean ‘‘reac- 
tionaries,”’ according to Pravda and Izvestia, all did not go entirely smoothly 
in the camp of the Soviet-dominated Koreans. In February, 1946, a confer- 
ence had been convened to consider the creation of a Central People’s Com- 
mittee. 

One of the decisions made at that conference was to work toward accu- 
rately explaining to the whole population the ‘‘true’’ meaning of the Moscow 


*V. Smolenskii, “Concerning the Question of the Creation of a Temporary Korean 
Government,” op. cit. 
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Decision as the most “‘just’’ method of answering the “‘greatest’’ interests of 
the Korean people.* It was at this conference that Smolenskii, in the May, 
1946, article, reported the political purge of “‘anti-democratic’’ elements 
who had succeeded in infiltrating the People’s Committees. Is it possible that 
those purged were ‘‘anti-democratic” enough to have desired independence 
rather than trusteeship for their country? While the Indian and Indo- 
Chinese Communists’ test of a loyal countryman was his support of complete 
and immediate independence, a Korean Communists’ test of a loyal Korean 
was his opposition to immediate independence for Korea. 

Between August 15, 1945, and June 31, 1946, Pravda and Izvestia carried 
exactly thirty articles dealing with Korea in any way, from simple mentions 
of Korea as one of the countries liberated from Japan through the lengthy 
editorials cited above. During the same period the Western press carried 
hundreds of news items, articles, and editorials about Korea. Readers of the 
Western press had an almost infinite variety of fact and opinion upon 
which to base their conclusions concerning Korea and its relations to world 
affairs. 

The readers of Pravda and Izvestia could be expected to hold very definite 
views about Korea and what had been going on there by the middle of 1946. 
They could be expected to sympathize with the “oppressed” people of South 
Korea who were being used as ‘‘pawns”’ by ‘reactionaries’ and “‘capitalists.”’ 
At the same time, the leading organs of the Soviet press added a hopeful 
note to the situation for their readers by giving accounts of the “progress” 
and “achievements” being accomplished in North Korea. Such was the con- 
dition of Korea in 1946 as Soviet newspapers and periodicals presented it 
to their readers. 


* B. V. Shchetinin, op. cit., p. 70. 
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Ropert C. Cotner: James Stephen 
Hogg, A Biography. Austin, Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1959. 617 
pages. $7.50 


The writer of this comprehensive 
biography of James Stephen Hogg ranks 
this famous Texas attorney general and 
governor along with Stephen F. Austin, 
Sam Houston, and John H. Reagan as 
one of the four greatest statesmen of 
Texas, a rating with which most pres- 
ent-day Texans would probably agree. 
Without doubt, Governor Hogg left a 
lasting impression upon the political 
memory of the state, for no Texas 
political leader has been more fre- 
quently mentioned by later Texas poli- 
ticians, whether conservative, moderate, 
or liberal, who have sought to measure 
their own records by the superior 
standard of statesmanship which he set. 
To a considerable degree he provided a 
model for succeeding governors, and he 
may be said to have created precedents 
which have contributed to the subse- 
quent character of the governorship of 
the state. In a period when state gover- 
nors were beginning to emerge as lead- 
ers in policy-framing and legislation, 
Hogg was in the forefront. Certainly, 
his political career, which extended 
from the post-Civil War era to the turn 
of the present century, has become one 


of the great legends of Texas political 
lore. This biography should make him 
better known to the nation and should 
help establish his place more definitely 
among the political leaders of his day 
in the history of the country at large. 
While Hogg’s terms as attorney gen- 
eral (1887-1891) and governor 
(1891-1895) antedated the develop- 
ment of the progressive movement of 
the early twentieth century, he was, 
after his death, proclaimed by Wood- 
row Wilson as a forerunner of that 
movement. This thesis Cotner seeks to 
sustain throughout this work. Hogg’'s 
program of reform, however, was much 
more limited than the programs of later 
progressive governors in other states. 
His chief concern was with law enforce- 
ment in a still essentially frontier state 
which had only recently come out of Re- 
construction and which was having its 
initial experiences with industrialization 
and the operations of the newly 
emerged “trusts” and “malefactors of 
great wealth.” As attorney general, he 
“instituted suits which eventually re- 
stored to Texas over one million acres 
of land illegally obtained by railroads 
. . drove forty ‘wildcat’ insurance com- 
panies from the state, phrased a strong 
anti-trust law . . . and championed a 
strong railroad commission.” He him- 
self listed his principal reforms as gov- 
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ernor as (1) the railroad commission 
law, (2) the railroad stock and bond 
law, (3) the alien land law, (4) the 
county and municipal bond law, and 
(5) the corporation land law.” After 
his retirement from the governorship 
in 1895 he became a staunch supporter 
of William Jennings Bryan and advo- 
cated after 1900 some of the newer 
reforms of the budding progressive 
movement. In his closing years (1901- 
1906), however, he was largely pre- 
occupied with the early development of 
the oil industry in the state, a fact which 
gave rise to the charge that ‘he became 
a deserter from the forces of reform,” 
an allegation which his biographer at- 
tempts, with considerable pains, to 
refute. 

Hogg has also been charged with 
having been a demagogue during the 
time he was active in state politics and 
when such leaders as Tom Watson, 
“Pitchfork Ben" Tillman, and James 
K. Vardaman were coming into their 
own in other Southern states. There can 
be no doubt, however, that he stood out 
in sharp contrast to these rabble-rousers. 
This biography makes abundantly clear 
Hogg’s honesty, sincerity, largeness of 
character, and public-spiritedness. It 
further shows that he was substantially 
a middle-of-the-roader who steered 
clear of the more radical nostrums of 
the Farmers’ Alliance and the Populists 
and who fought as well the reactionaries 
of his own Democratic Party and of the 
waning state Republican Party. While 
he did not develop a genuine political 
machine, he was a product and a skilled 
manipulator of the convention system 
of party nomination which prevailed in 
his time. 

Definitely this study of Hogg is su- 
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perior from the standpoint of scholar- 
ship, even if it might be charged with 
a shade of bias in favor of the subject 
The writer has made thorough use of 
the plentiful source materials available 
Strange enough, coming fifty-three 
years after the death of Hogg, it is his 
first full-length biography. 
O. Douglas Weeks 
The University of Texas 


Witttam Foote Wuyte: Man and 
Organization, Three Problems in 
Human Relations in Industry. Home- 
wood, Ill., Richard D. Irwin Inc., 
1959. 103 pages. $4.50. 


This excellent little book presents in 
somewhat revised form three lectures 
given at Dartmouth in October, 1958, 
that dealt, consecutively, with a philo- 
sophical, a theoretical, and a practical 
problem. The philosophical problem 
undoubtedly not the only one con- 
sidered by students of industrial rela- 
tions—is that of freedom of the will 
versus determination. In discussing 
“Organization and Environment,” the 
author points to the weaknesses of the 
“human relations approach.” Work 
flow, type of work, specific technology, 
surrounding culture, and similar factors 
affect workers and management in such 
a way and to such a degree that .nutual 
understanding will not solve the arising 
difficulties. While these factors appear 
to be impersonal forces, they are at least 
partially subject to conscious decisions 
of men: the structure and organization 
of the industrial enterprise can be re- 
designed, the work flow can be changed, 
technologically caused difficulties may 
be attenuated or done away with, and 
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patterns of human interaction can be 
changed. Even the surrounding culture 
is man-made and consists of learned 
behavior. Relearning is possible, even 
for adults. 

The chapter concludes: “If we under- 
take to solve human relations problems 
simply through the manipulation of the 
direct face-to-face relationship, then we 
will find that the really major improve- 
ments are beyond our reach. However, 
if we learn to deal with the environ- 
mental forces that influence the social 
system, and if we learn to change the 
pattern of interaction among men, there 
are tremendous possibilities for im- 
provement ahead of us.” Thus the pri- 
macy of free will over determination by 
inhuman forces operating on man is 
ascertained 

The second chapter deals with a 
theoretical or conceptual problem: 


“What are the major concepts that we 
need to use in analyzing the behavior of 
man in organizations, and how do these 
concepts relate to each other? Can we 
put them together in some kind of use- 
ful theoretical system?” Whyte empha- 
sizes actual observation of actions rather 


than questionnaire investigation of 
attitudes. He specifically disagrees with 
Parsons who ‘expresses a great interest 
in ‘action,’ and indeed the word is in 
the title of three of his books. This 
would lead one to think that Parsons 
was interested in the actions of people 
—in what they actually do. In this case 
the appearance is deceptive. Parsons is 
instead concerned with ‘the orientation 
of the actor to the situation.’ In the 
world of Talcott Parsons, actors are 
constantly orienting themselves to situa- 
tions and very rarely, if ever, acting. 
The show is constantly in rehearsal, but 
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the curtain never goes up. Parsons 
focuses on the process whereby the indi- 
vidual sizes up his social environment 
and makes up his mind about what he 
might do. At this point he stops. It is 
precisely at this point that some of us 
wish to focus our attention.’” This para- 
graph may well become a classic in the 
evaluation of today’s most popular 
theorist. 

Interaction is to be studied in the 
manner of Chapple and Arensberg by 
counting frequency and measuring du- 
ration. To this may be added Whyte's 
own method of observing spatial rela- 
tions among people in various situa- 
tions. He finds Bales’s scheme of classi- 
fication of interactions too complex for 
the use in field studies, preferring that 
of Lawrence, who uses four of Bales’s 
categories and adds a classification ac- 
cording to five topics. Whyte finally em- 
braces Homans’ scheme as simple and 
testable. The latter's category of ‘‘senti- 
ments” is equated with “attitudes” 
which are now accepted as an essential 
and necessary part of interaction 
theory. While rejecting Homans’ dis- 
tinction of external and internal sys- 
tems, he accepts his categories of socio- 
cultural and technical-physical elements 
in the environment to which he adds 
legal and economic elements. A theory 
emerges which centers upon relations 
among “environmental forces,” “‘sym- 
bols,”” “‘interactions,"” and “‘activities”’ 
in certain specific selections and se- 
quences. 

The author must certainly be com- 
mended for his emphasis on the testable 
and observable aspects of his theory. 
One might have wished at moments 
that he would have gone even further 
in that direction, but as he puts it him- 
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self, “The test of a theory is not its 
logical elegance. It is rather the fruit- 
fulness of the theory in pointing to use- 
ful new research programs and new 
possibilities of theoretical refinement.” 

The third chapter deals with “The 
Application of Research Findings to 
Organization.” The author proceeds 
from the assumption that a scientific 
research worker is interested in having 
his findings applied. If the research 
worker himself is not making certain 
that they are applied, they will not be. 
To achieve application he suggests that 
from the very outset of the research 
undertaking, that is, before actual plan- 
ning really begins, the researcher and 
the management of the organization in 
which he wishes to do research be in 
full co-operation so as to discover their 
mutual interests and individual idio- 
syncrasies. 

Although the author is well aware of 
the moral implications arising for the 
scientist who desires practical applica- 
tion of his findings, he appears not to 
hesitate to throw in his lot with man- 
agement. He does not completely sub- 
scribe to the statement of some research 
man whom he quotes: ‘Management 
has been very good to us, so we would 
like to be helpful to them.” But he feels 
that it is his duty to “make the study 
useful to the industry . . . [and] to see 
what changes . . . could [be made} 
while at the same time retaining what 
seemed to me from a scientific stand- 
point the heart of the study.” While, 
in theory, the interests of management 
and labor somehow fuse in “the interest 
of the industry,” this interest is difficult 
to define and the discussion shows more 
concern with the needs of management 
than those of labor unions. It may well 
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be that in actual practice Whyte is not 
only practical but also impartial; how- 
ever the student of this chapter does 
not learn how to achieve this stance. 
Aside from this criticism, the third 
chapter may be recommended for in- 
clusion in any collection of articles on 
sociological research procedures. 
Throughout, the discussion is abun- 
dantly illuminated by practical ex- 
amples. Nowhere does the theorist 
Whyte let the research-man Whyte drop 
from sight. The book can be highly 
recommended as required reading for 
classes in industrial sociology; however, 
the practicing sociologist in industry 
also will gain considerably from reading 
and meditating these three chapters 


Franz Adler 
University of California (Davis) 


WittiaM KorNuHauser: The Politics 
of Mass Society. Glencoe, Ill., The 
Free Press, 1959. 256 pages. $5.00 


Bourgeois critics of communism in- 
terpret it as a movement drawing its 
membership from excessively class- 
conscious elements of the proletariat; 
in a similar fashion, Marxist critics 
apply a ‘‘class” theory to fascism, view- 
ing it as drawing its membership from 
excessively class-conscious bourgeoisie. 
Fallaciousness of these class theories can 
be seen from the fact that while both 
fascism and communism tend to draw 
followers disproportionately from par- 
ticular classes, they at the same time 
attract large numbers from all classes. 
Further, those members of the bour- 
geoisie and proletariat who become 
either fascists or communists are very 
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often the least class-conscious members 
of their respective classes. 

Such shortcomings indicate the need 
for an alternative theory, and it is this 
which Kornhauser offers us here. He 
argues that while class interpretations 
may sufficiently explain routine politics, 
such extremist movements as fascism 
and communism, growing out of crisis 
situations, are better viewed as “mass” 
phenomena. 

Kornhauser's theory of ‘mass 
society’’ politics is 2 synthesis of ele- 
ments drawn both from the ideas ex- 
pounded by nineteenth-century aristo- 
cratic critics of democracy, who feared 
that the increasing “‘‘accessibility” of 
elites would subject them to the in- 
fluence of the masses to the point where 
all competent leadership and control 
would be destroyed, and from later 
democratic critics who have seen mod- 
ern developments in terms of “atomiz- 


ing” the community and exposing 
individuals to domination and manip- 
ulation by various elites. From these 


two intellectual strands he weaves a 
theory which views the accessibility of 
elites as a condition which may, but 
does not necessarily, lead to the sub- 
version of competent leadership; and 
modern society as a condition which 
may, but does not necessarily, lead to 
the atomization of the community and 
the social alienation of the individual. 

The task that Kornhauser sets him- 
self is to specify those conditions which 
excessively weaken elites and those 
which lead to the “availability” of 
various social elements for membership 
in “mass movements,” i.¢., movements 
which are millenarian, activistic, ir- 
rational, and which operate outside and 
against the rules of the existing system. 
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While the theory is couched in gen- 
eral terms, Kornhauser’s primary con- 
cern is with the relationship between 
“liberal democracy” and “mass society 
politics.” Liberal democracy, based on 
certain constitutional rules which chan- 
nel and control popular access to elites, 
is especially vulnerable to subversion by 
mass movements under the control of 
totalitarian cadres, i.e., fascism, com- 
munism, and, to a lesser extent, Mc- 
Carthyism and Poujadism. The reason 
for this vulnerability is that elites have 
already been made accessible to popular 
influence through socially regulated 
channels and may easily be weakened 
to the point where they can be subjected 
to influence from any and all directions; 
further, many of the groups that are 
the most apt to become ‘‘masses,” ¢.g., 
the lower classes, have been admitted to 
the electorate. 

The key to Kornhauser's thinking is 
his notion that secondary social relation- 
ships (afhliation with groups oriented 
around the workshop, the neighbor- 
hood, the church, and the school, for 
example) play a vital role in protecting 
a liberal democracy from the ravages 
of “mass” political movements. These 
relationships integrate the individual 
into the community and protect elites 
from excessive outside influence. Sud- 
den tears in the social fabric, such as 
prolonged unemployment, defeat in a 
major war, and excessively rapid in- 
dustrialization, destroy these secondary 
relationships. Numerous individuals 
are thus alienated from society and 
made “available” for mass movements. 
Further, elites are weakened and ex- 
posed to the direct assaults of the 
“masses.” 

Kornhauser’s book is interesting 
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from two points of view. As a theo- 
retical statement designed to guide 
future empirical research it is provoca- 
tive and insightful. It must be admitted, 
however, that many of the concepts 
need to be made more “operational” 
before they can be successfully em- 
ployed in empirical research and certain 
variables must be explored more fully 
before the theory can reasonably claim 
the generality at which it aims. 

From the viewpoint of ideology, the 
theory turns out to be a powerful plea 
for the maintenance of a pluralistic so- 
ciety as the best safeguard of liberal 
democracy. Only so long as secondary 
relationships are numerous and volun- 
tary associations relatively autonomous 
can liberal democracy remain vigorous 
and healthy. Kornhauser is optimistic 
that such a condition can be maintained 
in spite of increasing bureaucratization, 
urbanization, and the growth of big 
business and mass communication. As 
a political ideologist, Kornhauser ap- 
pears as an intellectual descendant of 
James Madison, who also saw autono- 
mous and competing “factions” and the 
geographical decentralization of power 
as the best guarantees of constitutional- 
ism and individual liberty. 

James R. Jensen 
University of Houston 


Francis P. CANAVAN, S.J.: The Po- 
litical Reason of Edmund Burke. 
Durham, N.C., Duke University 
Press, 1960. 222 pages. $5.00. 

M. Morton AUERBACH: The Con- 
servative Illusion. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1959. 359 


pages. $6.75. 


The revival of interest in Conserva- 
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tive thought, sparked by the publication 
in 1953 of Russell Kirk's The Con- 
servative Mind, has made inevitable the 
restudy of the political thought of 
Burke. It has become commonplace to 
refer to Burke as the source of con- 
temporary English and American con- 
servative theory although the applica- 
bility of his ideas to the American scene 
has been challenged. Much of the cur- 
rent discussion of Burke has tended to 
center upon the obvious in his writings 
and has led to superficial generaliza- 
tions as to the content of his thought. 
There is no gainsaying that Burke was 
opposed to the abstract doctrinairism of 
the French Revolution; that he put a 
high premium on the traditional mores 
of society, and tended to equate the ex- 
istent with the good. On these founda- 
tions some have drawn the hasty con- 
clusions that Burke was a utilitarian, 
opposed to reason and tending to his- 
toricism. In reality Burke's thought has 
a deeper meaning and the present work 
is an attempt to apprehend it. 

A careful analysis of Burke's pub- 
lished and unpublished works leads the 
author to conclude that far from deny- 
ing the efficacy of reason in politics 
Burke actually made it the keystone of 
his entire edifice. For Father Canavan, 
Burke's ultimate aim was to establish 
an ordered society based on reason— 
not, however, on human reason alone, 
but on reason as expressive of the Di- 
vine reason which lies behind the order 
of the cosmos. He thus places Burke in 
the classic Christian tradition and 
stresses his debt to Aristotle and the 
scholastic thinkers of the Middle Ages. 
From this point of view the traditional 
values of a society represent, for Burke, 
the cumulative reason of a people seek- 
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ing to understand and apply the ulti- 
mate principles of rationality underly- 
ing the universe. This method of grad- 
ualiy apprehending the meaning of the 
true is superior to that of secking to 
activate it abruptly by imposing ab- 
stract concepts unrelated to the tradi- 
tions and culture of a people. Hence 
Burke's opposition to the theorists of 
the French Revolution whose program 
could only, from his point of view, lead 
to the subversion of order, the ultimate 
value of society 

Although others will differ with 
these conclusions I can find no basis 
for disagreement with the author's in- 
terpretation. My own reading of Burke 
convinces me that he is a legitimate in- 
heritor of the classic tradition with its 
emphasis on order and the saving grace 
of limit and proportion, together with 
its admitted bias towards aristocratic 
government. Burke's statement of these 
ideas may be obscured by the nature of 
his writings, many of which were com- 
positions of the moment, but his cen- 
tral theme is clear enough. On the other 
hand the author's thesis is not as novel 
as he sometimes supposes. He does 
however present it in a scholarly and 
persuasive manner for which we stand 
in his debt. His work contributes to the 
formulation of a balanced evaluation of 
Burke as a poltical thinker and is com- 
mended to those interested in the mean- 
ing and purpose of that Conservatism 
of which Burke was so outstanding and 
influential an exponent. 

The author of The Conservative Il- 
lusion has slight regard for conserva- 
tism either as an ideology or a theory. 
For him it suffers from an inherent in- 
ability to relate itself meaningfully to 
the problems of contemporary society. 
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In his own words: “If Conservatism 
cannot avoid contradiction and aliena- 
tion from History, then it offers nothing 
to historical man except submission to 
necessity, resignation to defeat. But 
total resignation becomes aimless ac- 
tivity; total necessity becomes pointless 
freedom. Here is the final contradic- 
tion. If Conservatism will be defeated 
in spite of anything the Conservative 
may do, then it cannot matter what he 
does.” 

The burden of this rather laborious 
book is thus to demonstrate the futility 
of Conservatism and Conservatives. It 
is confined almost entirely to a study of 
Conservatism in America, prefaced by 
a historical introduction and a lengthy 
chapter on Burke. At the end the author 
launches into a brief attack on modern 
liberalism for its flirtation with con- 
servative ideas and concludes with a 
theoretical refutation of the entire con- 
servative position. 

In his discussion of American Con- 
servatism and Conservatives the author 
breaks no new ground. His argument 
is the traditional one that America 
lacked a suitable background for con- 
servative development and that when 
Conservative theories did appear they 
were both reactionary and contradic- 
tory. His most valuable and interesting 
insights appear when he deals with 
Classic and Medieval Conservatism. In 
this area he shows a competent grasp 
and insight into the Platonic-Aristote- 
lian-Augustinian tradition. His views 
on Burke are of interest and should be 
contrasted with those of Father Cana- 
van. 

In confining his detailed analysis of 
Conservatives to Americans he conveni- 
ently avoids dealing with their Euro- 
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pean counterparts whose political in- 
fluence in England, Germany, Italy, 
and the Low Countries makes ques- 
tionable the author's central thesis that 
Conservatism is a mere illusion. 

What prevents this often interesting 
work from emerging as a first-class con- 
tribution is the author's intense dislike 
of Conservatism as such. This is evi- 
denced by the obvious glee with which 
he pounces on its weaknesses and in- 
consistencies. This is done however at 
the cost of an objective evaluation of 
his subject. If certain types of contem- 
porary Conservative thought approxi- 
mate thought of the Late Stoa, as the 
author contends, this is of considerable 
practical significance for predicting the 
shape of things to come. Conservatism 
may be the rear guard and dragging 
tail of the liberal striking force but this, 
if true, is also important for an analysis 
of the dynamics of modern society. In 
short by attempting to prove that Con- 
servatism, in America, at least, is naught 
but an illusion our author proves too 
much. From this “illusion” there has 
emerged much that is pragmatic, con- 
crete and real. Despite Auerbach’s tour 
de force one may hazard the prediction 
that the conservative point of view will 
continue to be persuasive for many and 
will thus affect significantly the course 
of social development. If this be “illu- 
sion” let us make the most of it! 

H. Malcolm Macdonald 
The University of Texas 


Davip LANDy: Tropical Childhood. 
Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1959. 291 pages. 
$6.00. 


Mr. Landy’s stated purpose is to 
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“explore and describe the process of 
socialization or cultural transmission 
through generations within the cultural 
and social context of a rural Puerto 
Rican village and to compare child 
training and child behavior in_ its 
predominant lower class with that of 
two New England groups characterized 
as upper-lower and upper-middle 
ae..." 

Mr. Landy's competence in anthro- 
pology and psychology afford him an 
excellent background for this study. 
However, had he considered in his the- 
oretical frame of reference some of the 
more outstanding contributions of the 
sociological theorist in the area of 
values and institutions, such as those of 
Talcott Parsons and William Kolb, his 
study would have perhaps provided a 
more comprehensive analysis of the cul- 
ture and basic processes of Valle Cana 
socialization. 

After a presentation of his rationale 
and method, Mr. Landy presents an 
ethnographic sketch of the Puerto Rican 
village, Valle Cana. He concentrates on 
the family as the major socializing 
agent and delineates the means by which 
its members attempt to inculcate social- 
ly desirable behavior in the child. His 
major emphasis is on child-rearing tech- 
niques and practices, rather than on the 
content of the value system, as the 
major determinant of desirable be- 
havior. This appears to lead to his later 
assumption that Vallecanese conform 
in behavior almost solely through fear 
of external sanctions. I disagree at this 
point, since I do not feel that any social 
system could long exist with the fear 
of external sanctions as the major moti- 
vating force for adherence to socially 
desirable behavior. In my opinion, par- 
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ticipants adhere because they feel that 
such is “right” and their actions are 
motivated by their notions of ‘the 
right’ which are internalized and be- 
come an intrinsic part of their person- 
ality. These notions, by evoking the at- 
titudes of awe, reverence, and respect, 
compel them to obedience. 

Mr. Landy’s neglect of scientific con- 
trols in his comparison of the groups 
makes any reliable and valid compari- 
sons untenable. The groups are signifi- 
cantly dissimilar in ethnic origin, his- 
torical consequences, economic level, 
geographic environment, etc. Thus, 
with so many uncontrolled variables op- 
erating, to ascribe differences or simi- 
larities in behavior to the use of differ- 
ent or similar child-rearing practices is 
difficult 

Mr. Landy, however, has made sev- 
eral outstanding theoretical contribu- 
tions. His data point to the need for a 
modification of both the learning and 
the psychoanalytic theories. He has il- 
luminated the mechanisms operating in 
super-ego development, and his theori- 
zation in regard to the low super-ego 
development of the Vallecanese shows 
a great deal of intellectual insight. His 
hypothesizing in regard to the causes of 
negativistic behavior and his predic- 
tions of the inevitable changes in Val- 
lecanese culture in view of the present 
pressures for acculturation are also nota- 
ble. 

M. Susan Ruppel 
Newcomb College 


Eric A. Wor: Sons of the Shaking 
Earth. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1959. 303 pages. $5.00. 


We expect Austrian-born Eric A. 
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Wolf to give us several good books on 
Mexico. This is his first one, and it is 
truly excellent. Wolf's greatest asset, 
his ability to blend the past with the 
present, results in a masterly presenta- 
tion of modern mestizo Mexico written 
in rich and dynamic English. The title 
might have been better chosen, for, 
after all, many Valles de las Hamacas 
exist in the world—in Japan, for ex- 
ample. The editing is nearly faultless, 
although there are a few misprints, such 
as “capsicum anum,” “hamburgesa,” 
and “‘dessication.”’ 

Ethnically, most of Latin America is 
unique. Man could not have been born 
there, and even its oldest inhabitants 
were Homo sapiens. The old, childish 
idea of one wave of Asiatic Mongoloid 
immigrants has been replaced by that 
of successive infiltrations (Frank Rob- 
erts is not mentioned) of diverse lan- 
guages and types, the oldest being im- 
pure Mongoloids and the most recent 
pure Mongoloids. Then came the white 
man, soon dragging with him the black. 
This mixture of the three races, made 
in varied ways, gave what we call Latin 
Americans (see Faure’s Trois Gouttes 
de Sang). 

A. Hrdlicka used to say that he could 
place everything Indian within the lim- 
its of the Christian era, and anyone who 
doubted this was declared incompetent. 
Facts have since demolished such a 
prejudiced opinion. Without accepting 
Wolf's too precise date (27,000 B.c.) 
for the coming of the first potential 
Americans, we know now that men 
hunted mammoths in the Valley of 
Mexico ten or fifteen thousand years 
ago. There followed an only vaguely- 
filled gap in our knowledge. About 
1500 B.c., food-producing tribes throve 
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in the Valley of Mexico and elsewhere. 
These tribes had domesticated maize, 
probably long before they enlisted na- 
ture’s help in the celebration of fertility 
rites. They had no war god yet! 
Through their culture arose a long 
period of budding theocracy, based on 
the cogitations of a ‘‘leisure class’ (the 
priestly one). That was Teotihuacin. 
Rightly separated from it, as a later 
cultural period, came the great Tollan 
(Tula) of the Toltecs, which influenced 
the Mayas of Chichén Itza and vice 
versa. Then to complete the parallel 
with the Twin Valleys of the Old 
World, came the Chichimecs and Az- 
tecs, barbarians who absorbed the pre- 
ceding culture and developed militar- 
ism. 
Finally the Spaniards came upon the 
scene. They, both great destroyers and 
great builders, brought to Mexico much 
more than they received from it. Half 
of Wolf's book is dedicated to those 
four centuries of thorough amalgama- 
tion; his pages on this are especially 


Among the points with which I do 
not agree are these: Why should the 
Fleming who worked on the “‘desagiie” 
be given a German name? Spain is not 
exclusively Mediterranean in the racial 
sense. What about the Alpine Galicians 
and the evidences of their presence in 
Latin America? N. Vavilov is not men- 
tioned in connection with the tuber 
complex, nor is Bertha Dutton on Tula. 
Lorenzo's later work on the prehistory 
of Mexico is overlooked. Vivé's geog- 
raphy of Mexico is listed, but not the 
much more interpretive one of Max 
Sorre. Coatlicue was not a virgin, but a 
widow: how else could her precocious 
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son Huitzilopochtli have killed her 
daughter Coyolxauhqui ? 

George C. Engerrand 

The University of Texas 


C. Harvey GARDINER (ed.): Mexico 
1825-1828, The Journal and Corre- 
spondence of Edward Thornton 
Tayloe. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1959. 212 
pages. $5.00. 


Newly graduated from Harvard, 
young Edward Thornton Tayloe sought 
a diplomatic career the hard way. He 
volunteered his services as unpaid per- 
sonal secretary to the first United States 
minister to Mexico, Joel R. Poinsett, 
and counted himself fortunate to get 
the job. From 1825 to 1828 he assisted 
Poinsett in the diplomatic struggle to 
establish the influence of the United 
States in the infant republic and counter 
the growing power of England in 
Mexico. 

Tayloe met and assessed the men of 
that first fumbling attempt to establish 
republican government in Mexico. He 
thought little of the men and less of the 
government they attempted ineptly to 
operate. The first president, Guadalupe 
Victoria, was of feeble talent and sub- 
missive to his advisers. Lucas Alaman, 
the educated and traveled historian- 
politician, should have been intelligent, 
but Tayloe admired ‘‘neither his style 
nor sentiments nor reasoning.’ The 
government he thought to be feeble and 
in danger of falling into the financial 
maw of selfish England. 

These dim views of his host country 
probably had little to do with the diffi- 
culty encountered by Tayloe’s chief, 
Poinsett, in negotiating a treaty with 
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the Mexicans. Internal fragmentation 
and Poinsett’s own handling of it were 
the more responsible. 

The charm of Tayloe’s letters and 
journal lies in his keen, good-humored 
reporting of things beyond politics. In 
his thirty-three months of Mexican resi- 
dence he traveled widely. He was 
fascinated by the mines and proposed 
speculation in them. He made himself 
at home in flea-infested inns but 
counted himself blessed if a hospitable 
friar offered food and a bed for the 
night. Tayloe looked with suspicion on 
the religion so distant from his Virginia 
concepts, but his prejudice did not ex- 
tend to the kindly people who repre- 
sented the Roman Church. 

Gardiner interweaved the letters that 
Tayloe wrote to his family with the 
journal he kept in Mexico, The task 
must have been difficult, but the editing 
is extensive, unobtrusive, and skillful. 
The book is of value to the scholar and 
should be interesting to the devotee of 
travel literature 


Jack A. Haddick 


University of Houston 


Sir Leste Munro: United Nations: 
Hope for a Divided World. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1960. 175 pages, $4.00. 


Munro has written a noteworthy, 
though in some respects disappointing, 
book. Its noteworthiness is based in part 
on the eminence of the author, who, as 
may be recalled, has had a distinguished 
record of service in the United Nations. 
Formerly the head of New Zealand's 
permanent delegation to the world 
organization, Sir Leslie has served as a 
member of the Security Council, as 
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President of the Trusteeship Council, 
and as President of the General As- 
sembly. At present, he is the United 
Nations Special Representative on the 
Question of Hungary. 

The disappointment of the book 
stems from the fact that little in it can 
be considered new or unique. Aside 
from the author's impressions, most of 
the information and analyses are already 
on the record. Sir Leslie views the 
United Nations and its operations in 
broad perspective. In this light he pre- 
sents a balanced, objective picture, tak- 
ing due note of both its strengths and 
weaknesses and entering a plea for 
further use and development of its 
facilities and potentialities. He is par- 
ticularly concerned with the establish- 
ment of an “army of peace” and with 
the role of the U.N. in considering 
problems of outer space. Sir Leslie also 
discusses some of the recent crises which 
have confronted the world, especially 
those in the Middle East and in Hun- 
gary. Unfortunately, though he offers 
some interesting ideas, his analyses are 
general, and his conclusions are largely 
restatements of positions already put 
forward by him as New Zealand's 
representative. A prime disappointment 
is his failure to analyze with particu- 
larity the problems he has faced as 
Special Representative on the Question 
of Hungary. One could understand his 
reticence in view of his continuing 
function were it not for his emphatic 
condemnation of Soviet actions in Hun- 
gary as he takes them to task for re- 
fusing to abide by the General As- 
sembly’s recommendations. 

This is a book written for the general 
public and viewed in this light is a sig- 
nificant contribution.It should be read 
by students for its interest in and its 
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sympathetic insights into the operations 

of the u.N. rather than for specific in- 
formation. 

John T. Everett, Jr. 

Texas Christian University 


GLENDON A. SCHUBERT: Quantitative 
Analysis of Judicial Behavior, Glen- 
coe, Ill, The Free Press, 1959. 392 


pages. $7.50. 


Schubert is among a growing number 
of political scientists who have diag- 
nosed the ailment of the public law field 
as being essentially a lack of proper 
research methods and_ techniques. 
While Schubert does not deny the value 
of traditional methods of studying judi- 
dicial activity, he does contend that 
there can never be a political science of 
public law until we adopt behavioral 
and quantitative tools of analysis. Spe- 
cifically, he recommends and attempts 
to demonstrate the utility of bloc, game 
theoretical, and scalogram analyses, 
techniques borrowed from the sister 
social sciences. The result is not so much 
an account of judicial behavior as it is 
a manual or working guide for the ap- 
plication of these research methods. In 
fairness to Schubert it should be said 
that he intends no more. 

Schubert's indictment of public law, 
and his assertion that quantitative tech- 
niques are necessary tools for an ade- 
quate description of judicial behavior 
leave little room for quarrel. Yet the 
primary cause for the bankruptcy of 
public law is not so much the primitive 
state of our research methods as it is the 
lack of politically relevant theoretical 
models which can serve as alternatives 
to the legalistic approach. Of course, 
some of the methodological techniques 
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suggested by Schubert should be of 
value in applying any such theoretical 
framework. As Schubert demonstrates, 
game-theory and bloc-analysis are par- 
ticularly appropriate for research based 
upon small-group theory, a relatively 
untried approach of great potential. 
These techniques also appear to be well 
suited for the testing of conclusions 
drawn from the legalistic approach. 
Scalogram analysis, on the other hand, 
may be of limited utility, for there is 
serious doubt as to its validity when it 
is applied to the small number of cases 
normally dealt with in the study of the 
judiciary. Incidentally, some of the re- 
sults claimed by Schubert for the meth- 
ods he employs could be achieved by 
much simpler quantitative procedures 
One curious fact about this book should 
also be noted: dedicated as it is to the 
quantitative method, no tests of statisti- 
cal significance are employed. In some 
cases they are clearly appropriate. 
Rondal G. Downing 
University of Florida 


WituiaM S. Stokes: Latin American 
Politics. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1959. 538 pages, 
$6.50. 


“Politics,” as defined by Stokes, “is 
the art of realizing individual and 
group objectives through reconciling 
the competing and conflicting aspira- 
tions and demands of others.” By his 
own admission the definition likely de- 
scribes all human associations. In apply- 
ing this definition, the author discusses 
the social structure, the economic or- 
ganization, cultural traits (including 
religion), political theory, and the use 
of power, as well as the usual topics on 
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the three branches of government in 
several Latin American countries. 
Though well written and containing 
much useful information, the book suf- 
fers from several defects. The sociologi- 
cal approach has led Stokes to introduce 
each section with some historical back- 
ground which in most cases is inade- 
quate for the student who has not had 
the basic course in Latin American 
history and too superficial for the stu- 
dent who has. His topical organization 
has forced him to illustrate his general- 
izations with case studies of issues in 
particular countries. This method un- 
fortunately precludes a general view 
of individual countries and blurs the 
differences among them. A_ serious 
omission is the author's failure to treat 
adequately the power position of the 
bureaucracy. Though the bureaucracy is 
important in every country which has 
government welfare agencies, economic 
regulatory and promotional commis- 
sions, and nationalized industries, in 
Mexico the bureaucracy is perhaps the 
greatest single power element. While 
Stokes does treat at some length numer- 
ous administrative agencies, ¢.g., those 
in industry, with regard to their tech- 
nical competence and performance, he 
devotes a scant five pages to the bureau- 
cracy in politics. It appears too that 
Stokes could have made a much stronger 
case for state intervention in the econ- 
omy of Latin America. He highlights its 
defects, but slides over its accomplish- 
ments. Highly critical of PEMEX, the 
Mexican government petroleum mo- 
nopoly, for its early bungling, he fails 
to note its gains of the past five years 
and gives insufficient attention to the 
historical, political, and emotional is- 
sues involved in retaining this govern- 
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ment monopoly under such restrictive 
terms. 

Included is a good index and con- 
veniently placed at the end of each 
chapter is a well-rounded bibliography. 

Karl M. Schmitt 
The University of Texas 


SIMON KuZNETs: Six Lectures on Eco- 
nomic Growth. Glencoe, Ill., The 
Free Press, 1959. 122 pages. $3.50. 


This book, a collection of a series of 
lectures delivered in 1958, will be 
highly valuable to those interested in 
the economic growth of underdevel- 
oped countries. Although the book 
will appeal more to those who have had 
a prior association with the general 
topic of development, it readily can be 
grasped by the student who is just 
undertaking serious study in economics. 

The book is a partial summary of a 
larger and more detailed study which 
seeks to formulate a theory of economic 
development. In the formulation of this 
theory Kuznets sets forth three tasks 
which need to be fulfilled: (1) there 
must be constructed a dynamic model 
of the industrial system which must 
provide for analysis of the factors that 
determine trends within the system; 
(2) the effect of the initial structure of 
national states upon the development of 
these states’ industrial systems must be 
determined; and (3) the pattern and 
mechanism by which the industrial sys- 
tem has spread throughout the world 
must be determined. 

These are extremely interesting tasks, 
and the data and thought which Kuznets 
brings to bear upon them greatly assist 
one in becoming better informed. There 
are, of course, conditions necessary for 
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growth; Kuznets discusses these con- 
ditions, as he visualizes them, in Lecture 
II. His principal emphasis, not unex- 
pectedly, is upon technology and its 
application to the economic order. Ac- 
cording to Kuznets, there is a discern- 
ible pattern, exhibited by modern eco- 
nomic growth, which involves several 
phases, including those of discovery, in- 
vention, innovation, improvement, and 
spread. In addition to the necessary con- 
ditions there are also sufficient condi- 
tions, such as adequate capital, entre- 
preneurial initiative, and consumer ac- 
ceptance. 

The bulk of the lectures is devoted to 
a detailed analysis of certain aspects of 
economic growth for many countries, 
both developed and undeveloped. Many 
tables are presented, showing, for ex- 
ample, rates of growth for selected 
countries over varying time periods, 
changes in the proportionate part of 
national income received by different 
segments of the economy at different 
stages of development, and changes in 
foreign trade ratios for a number of 
countries in selected time periods. 
While it is impossible to summarize all 
the points drawn from the analysis of 
these tables, one point may be cited for 
illustrative purposes: “. . . the under- 
developed countries are further behind 
the developed countries in product per 
worker in agriculture than they are in 
product per worker in the nonagricul- 
cultural sectors.” 

Familiarity with the content of these 
lectures will not endow one with the 
wisdom to predict with a high degree 
of accuracy the economic development 
of any particular country. One should, 
however, become enlightened on the 
general topic of economic growth. 
Moreover, he should gain an appreci- 
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ation of the formidable task which Kuz- 

nets is seeking to accomplish in his 
larger work. 

Clyde L. Hall 

Austin College 


K. Lovett: Educational Psychology 
and Children. New York, Philosoph- 
ical Library, Inc., 1959. 272 pages. 
$6.00. 


This book, aimed at an English audi- 
ence, is primarily intended to acquaint 
British schoolteachers with the funda- 
mental theories of major British and 
American figures in the field of educa- 
tional psychology, particularly Burt, 
Valentine, Schonell, Hull, Tolman, 
Lewin, Thurston, and Allport. 

The short introduction is followed by 
a chapter on motivation, which begins 
with McDougall's instinct theory, then 
alludes to Allport, Cattel, Murray, Mas- 
low, Tolman, Mead, Lewin, Hull, and 
to Freudian theory. The chapter ends 
with a series of prescriptions, based on 
an eclectic approach to various theories, 
for motivating children. Chapters fol- 
low concerning measurement of general 
intelligence, aptitudes, and personality 
traits; the nature of perception; symbol 
manipulation; learning (stimulus re- 
sponse and field cognition theories) ; 
memory; and transfer of training. Each 
of these chapters also contains selected 
recommendations for teaching pro- 
cedures. The remaining chapters deal 
with the special problems of educational! 
assessment and guidance, mental re- 
tardation, social development, personal 
development, the preschool child, the 
primary school child, the adolescent, 
and the maladjusted or delinquent 
child. A ten-page chapter, concerning 
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the major parts of the human body, de- 
votes the most space to the brain and 
its functioning. 

A final chapter involves a review of 
statistical methods applicable to prob- 
lems encountered by persons in the field 
of education. For the person who knows 
little about statistical techniques, the 
exposition is too abbreviated to be in- 
structive; for the person who has a grasp 
of statistical methods, the chapter is 
superfluous. This same criticism applies 
to the book as a whole. However, the 
book may have one of the uses cited in 
the preface, i.e., as a reference for per- 
sons who intend to take examinations 
for a teacher's certificate in Great 
Britain. 

A. Lewis Rhodes 


State University of lowa 


Lawrence S. Bee: Marriage and 


Family Relations. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1959. 500 pages. 
$5.50 

Sister FRANCES JEROME Woops, 
C.D.P.: The American Family Sys- 
tem. New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1959. 585 pages. $6.50. 


Addressed to young adults, Marriage 
and Family Relations is intended to be 
used as a text principally in college 
courses. The author's avowed purpose 
is to present an inter-disciplinary ap- 
proach to problems of marriage prepa- 
ration and adjustment. He states that 
the book is based primarily on scientific 
and clinical evidence but adds that the 
individual's future is subject to partial 
control by the individual himself, a fact 
implying that information relative to 
marriage is not by itself enough for the 
young person; such a person must also 
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take into account decisions regarding 
values and the place of idealism in life. 

The author presents data from re- 
search studies of marriage. But he also 
presents analyses of personality in a way 
which takes the student “behind the 
scenes,”’ so to speak, enabling him to 
understand more fully the persons in 
marriage and their mutual adjustment. 
Bee is encouragingly unabashed in his 
discussion of idealism and in his inclu- 
sion of analyses of religious points of 
view, something which some authors, 
in their efforts to be scientific have by- 
passed. He states his belief that “ the 
good marriage will be more like an epic 
poem or a piano concerto for two, 
rather than anything that could be de- 
scribed in terms of behavior traits, sta- 
tistical factors, or cultural norms.” 

Among other good features of the 
book are an unusually good analysis of 
love, useful case studies, and a frank 
discussion of the problem of pre- 
marital sexual intercourse. The book 
has an adequate index, but offers no 
teaching aids, such as questions for dis- 
cussion or a list of titles for further 
reading. It is written clearly and ‘‘reads 
easy,’’ but this statement is not intended 
to imply that it has been ‘written 
down” to students. It is a welcome ad- 
dition to the literature on marriage prep- 
aration. Whether or not an instructor 
can use it as a text, he will find it well 
worth referring to. 

The preface to Sister Wood's work 
states: “This book is designed to give a 
comprehensive view of the American 
family within the social system as a 
frame of reference. It is a multidiscipli- 
nary approach. . . . it attempts to place 
equal emphasis upon all phases of the 
family life cycle. . . . Throughout this 
study there is a basic assumption that 
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is simple and flexible: The family con- 
stitutes a social system which is influ- 
enced by other social systems and which, 
in turn, leaves its impress upon them.” 

With this objective in mind the au- 
thor ably, amply, clearly, and readably 
analyzes the American family and the 
factors operating upon it. She frankly 
recognizes the limitations of her ap- 
proach. But such recognition of limi- 
tations is a distinct virtue in any social 
scientist and represents a service to the 
student-reader. 

Many books written by Roman 
Catholics who are presumably social 
scientists have such a distinct Catholic 
coloring that at points objectivity is 
sacrificed to doctrine. They are obvi- 
ously written by Catholics for Catho- 
lics. It is to Sister Frances Jerome's 
credit that she has achieved objectivity 
in this book. Hence, it is of equal value 
to Catholics and non-Catholics, both of 
whom should find it a useful addition 
to the literature on the family. 

The book contains teaching aids: a 
table correlating chapters with chapters 
in commonly used texts, discussion 
questions and topics, selected readings, 
end-of-chapter summaries, and helpful 
charts and tables but not too many of 
them—the book is uncluttered. 

Henry Bowman 
The University of Texas 


DANIEL LERNER (ed.): Evidence and 
Inference. Glencoe, Ill., The Free 
Press, 1959. 164 pages. $4.00. 

This volume of essays on scientific 
method and concept originated in the 

Hayden Colloquium of the Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Thoughtful consideration of the essays 
themselves is, unfortunately, seriously 
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impeded by Lerner’s shockingly unsci- 
entific introduction. Being clearly un- 
willing to permit the reader to weigh 
the evidence presented by the essays in 
a calm and objective fashion, Lerner 
obscures the issue by introducing a host 
of invalid inferences drawn only in 
small measure from the volume itself. 

The intention of the essays is laud- 
able. Six authors, representing as many 
areas of competence and interest, con- 
cern themselves with various problems 
of evidence and inference based on dis- 
cussions of their distinctive modes of 
scientific procedure. The essays are, in 
substantial measure, notable for clarity 
of presentation and the modesty of their 
claims. They neither attempt nor 
achieve new insights, being content 
rather to reveal the striking diversity 
of evidence-inference relationships in- 
herent in such fields of knowledge as 
medicine, law, history, and nuclear 
physics. Hart and McNaughton report, 
for example, that “the law has no single 
technique for connecting its conclusions 
with supporting data.” “The general- 
izations of the law . . . are prescriptive 
rather than descriptive.’ This is in 
contrast to Lazarsfeld's concern with 
studies which “are quantitative rather 
than qualitative.” Nuclear physicist 
Martin Deutsch reports ‘no recipe, no 
tule of procedure which will permit the 
unimaginative experimenter to consider 
all . . . possibilities by applying system- 
atic logical analysis to all aspects of his 
apparatus.”” Indeed, he relies on “the 
symbolic anthropomorphic representa- 
tion of the basically inconceivable atom- 
ic processes.” 

It is precisely this empirical demon- 
stration of the diverse character of sci- 
entific knowledge which Lerner is un- 
willing to accept. He betrays the unpre- 
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tentious, scientific spirit of the essays by 
his attempt to transform this modest 
volume into a testament in behalf of 
what he terms, ‘with grand simplicity, 
Science.”” His quest for the Touchstone 
of Science leads him to differentiate 
“scientific from historico-clinical meth- 
odology”’; he thus rejects as essentially 
nonscientific no less than two-thirds of 
the content of this volume, “With 
grand simplicity” and crusading fervor, 
he postulates a basically ideological 
understanding of Modern Science, 
which he associates with the rise of ‘‘a 
new middle class’ and the destruction 
of the former, privileged social orders, 
along with their allies, “the powerful 
personnel of the magic and religion in- 
dustries.”’ Linked with the enemies of 
democracy and progress are the dialec- 
ticians, whose knowledge is improperly 
castigated as “‘secret.”’ Socrates, Talmud- 
ists, Hitler, ? <solini, and Stalin— 
with the shade « ° I »dendorff bringing 
up the rear—e * crowed out in an amal- 
gamated parac of horribles, to become 
a massive, if so, .ewhat undifferentiated, 
Bogie Man designed to frighten back 
into the fold any ‘‘nervous intellectuals” 
whose faith in Modern Science may be 
wavering. His enemies dispatched via 
the reductio ad Hitlerum, Lerner is 
then free to choose all good things for 
his position, all of the “more generous 
and human conceptions” which may 
have been “evolved by the modern 
mind,” “modern European” thinking, 
and so forth. 

Readers who survive Lerner’s trial by 
fire and purple prose will discover in 
the essays themselves abundant evi- 
dence for refutation of his restrictive 
conception of a monolithic Science. No 
less clear is the implication that one 
who seeks scientific understanding in 
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the spirit of ideological partisanship 
will blind himself to its vital function of 
liberating man’s mind from parochial- 
ism and dogmatism. Lerner’s introduc- 
tion notwithstanding, the reader of this 
volume is well advised to draw his own 
inferences. 
Robert Horwitz 
Michigan State University 


Prrmim A. SoROKIN: Social and Cul- 
tural Mobility. Glencoe, Ill., The 
Free Press, 1959. 645 pages. $7.50. 


The publisher is to be commended 
for reprinting this important work on 
social and cultural mobility. Sorokin’s 
Social Mobility, which remained for 
over three decades the only compre- 
hensive and general treatment of the 
subject, makes its appearance in this 
new edition at a time when there ap- 
pears to be a revival of interest and a re- 
newal of research activity in the field. 
Concomitant with the growth of inter- 
est, after the Second World War, in 
social stratification, in social structure 
and functioning, and in such specific 
pes of movement as migration, resi- 
dential mobility, job mobility, con- 
sumption mobility, status secking, 
power relations, and the like, there has 
been a renewed interest in social mo- 
bility along the lines ably presented in 
Sorokin’s extended analysis. 

The new edition is not a revision and 
shows no sign of editing, up-dating, or 
rewriting, a fact seeming to indicate 
that the author is satisfied to let the 
original edition stand unchanged even 
though, as he himself says in the new 
Foreword, there have been “numerous 
and ever increasing studies in this 
realm” initiated, so he thinks, by his 
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pioneer work. The only new feature in 
the present work is the inclusion of 
Chapter 5 from Volume 4 of Sorokin’s 
later book on Social and Cultural 
Dynamics. The inclusion is justified on 
the ground that the chapter is concerned 
with the mobility of cultural data, a 
type of phenomena scarcely touched in 
the earlier volume on social mobility, 
but which is supplementary to the pres- 
ent work. 

Minor changes include an abridg- 
ment of the table of contents and the 
omission of both the three-page preface 
and the name index. The topical index 
of the original is retained, but no index 
is provided for the chapter reprinted 
from Social and Cultural Dynamics. 

Warner E. Gettys 
The University of Texas 


Ropert F. Heizer (ed.): The Archae- 
ologist at Work: A Source Book in 
Archaeological Method and Interpre- 
tation. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1959. 520 pages. $8.00. 


This volume, designed for students 
of archeology, makes readily available 
a wealth of widely scattered sources that 
show how some archeologists have 
solved complex problems arising from 
field investigation. Seventy-four selec- 
tions, grouped under thirteen topical 
chapter headings, are presented. The 
chapters, which do not seem to be ar- 
ranged in any particular logical se- 
quence, cover the following subjects: 
reconstruction of specific events (7 se- 
lections), restoration (4), reconstruc- 
tion of life and customs (5), recon- 
struction of houses (4), prehistoric 
ecology (5), population (3), survey 
and site recognition (14), stratigraphy 
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and stratification (14), age-dating by 
rate of accumulation (2), cross-dating 
(1), seriation (7), lithic and metallic 
sources (3), and art (5). Short intro- 
ductory statements precede each chapter 
and each selection. 

This collection has its limitations. 
Some of these, such as omission of 
standard chronological techniques, are 
the result of the editor's deliberate in- 
tent. However, Heizer fails to comment 
on the very obvious fact that his choice 
of selections was controlled by whether 
selections were available in English. If 
language barriers had been ignored, or 
good English translations provided, a 
much better collection could have been 
assembled. As it is, most of the authors 
represented are cither British or Ameri- 
can. It is surprising to find that the field 
of classical archeology is almost com- 
pletely ignored. One wonders why there 
is no chapter on artifact typology, which 
is fundamental in archeological pro- 
cedure. Heavy emphasis is placed on 
work in the more complex cultures, and 
relatively little material is provided for 
the student who wants to know about 
special problems encountered in exca- 
vating sites of prehistoric hunting and 
food-gathering peoples. Here more se- 
lections from Paleolithic specialists, as 
well as selections from the works of 
South African and Australian arche- 
ologists, would help. 

However, as Heizer disarmingly 
states, no two individuals will agree 
fully on a list of selections. This source 
book, which is the only one of its kind 
in English, is very welcome and will be 
useful to teachers as well as students of 
archeology. Many of the selections have 
great intrinsic interest and will make 
absorbing reading for anyone interested 
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in man’s prehistoric past as revealed by 
the ingenuity of archeologists. 

T. N. Campbell 

The University of Texas 


EMANUEL PoLLack: The Kronstadt 
Rebellion. New York, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1959. 104 pages. $3.00. 


Pollack deals with an important epi- 
sode in the history of the Russian Revo- 
ultion. Led by sailors of the Baltic fleet, 
who had played a leading role in the 
Bolshevik revolt, the Kronstadt upris- 
ing was an attempt to halt the Revolu- 
tion's drift to totalitarian dictatorship. 
A strike at the Petrograd Troubetskoy 
factory for increases in food rations was 
met by refusals of the City Soviet to 
enter into discussions with the leaders 
until the strikers returned to work. 
Armed cadets were ordered to disperse 
demonstrating strikers. Workers in 
other plants struck in sympathy, and 
soon political demands for the conven- 
ing of a Constitutent Assembly ap- 
peared, Thereupon the government de- 
clared martial law. 

At this point the sailors of the Baltic 
Fleet stationed in Kronstadt entered the 
dispute. Their demands went far 
beyond the original issues. Demanding 
freedom of assembly, new elections, 
and review of the sentences of those 
held in concentration camps and pris- 
ons, the First and Second Squadrons 
of the Baltic Fleet, of March 1, 1921, 
were in fact launching an attack upon 
the Soviet dictatorship. The govern- 
ment was not slow to react. While 
Gregory Zinoviev, the President of 
Petrograd Soviet who was shot by Stalin 
in the 1930's, showed some hesitancy, 
the Soviet Government soon displayed 
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the ruthlessness it had already exhibited 
in other areas. On March 5, 1921, Com- 
missar of War Leon Trotsky arrived 
and issued an ultimatum: ‘‘surrender or 
die.” The sailors resisted, and an attack 
with artillery and hand grenades began 
which lasted for more than ten days. 
The rebels fought heroically, but they 
were overwhelmed by superior force. 
A number of the rebel leaders were 
tried and shot after surrender. Thus 
ended the last armed attempt to change 
the course of the Revolution, made by 
those who initially had favored the 
Revolution. The author has given us a 
detailed description of this important 
episode, and readers will find the ma- 
terial of considerable interest. 

Philip Taft 


Brown University 


Water Futcuer: The Way 1 Heard 
It. Edited by Elton Miles. Austin, 
University of Texas Press, 1959. 87 


pages. $2.75. 


In this interesting little book of 
Texas Big Bend folklore, Arl Walter 
Fulcher (1887-1953), rancher for 
many years at Terlingua in the southern 
part of Brewster County, tells the tales 
as he heard them from natives of the 
region, mainly uneducated Mexicans. 
With only eight years of formal school- 
ing, Fulcher yet had done considerable 
reading, both in English and in Span- 
ish, and writes clearly and effectively, 
with much of “the western manner of 
expression."” In editing the typescript 
which had been made of Fulcher's copy 
two years before his death, Elton Miles 
of Alpine supplied an introductory 
sketch of the author and a few foot- 
notes, rearranged some sections, but 
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wisely left the text “practically un- 
touched.” 

First we meet El Piocho, or Chin 
Whisker, captain of a train of ox-drawn 
trading carts operating in towns along 
the Rio Grande. A man of courage and 
resolution, he paid dearly for refusing 
to surrender to the Apaches one of his 
teamsters who, they said, had made 
war upon them with the Comanches. 
El Cibolo, an Indian trader with a 
shaggy mop like a buffalo’s, was rough 
on thieving Indians and overbearing 
Spaniards. Once at a fort in New Mex- 
ico the Spaniards confiscated his hides 
and furs, put him in chains, and 
planned to kill him. El Cibolo not only 
escaped but returned with Indians, cap- 
tured the fort, and recovered his prop- 
erty. Moreover, the Indians got out of 
hand, massacred the garrison, looted the 
fort, and burned it to the ground. 

A tolerant Mexican husband forgave 
his wayward wife who had run off to 
live with a wild Indian and returned a 
year or two later with a half-breed in- 
fant. Will James, superman and mave- 
rick hunter, could stand flat-footed and 
jump over a horse, overtake and pull 
down a wild cow, and lasso coyotes and 
jack rabbits. “No Ketchum” partici- 
pated in the so-called Ketchum Train 
Robbery of 1912, which failed when 
the robbers were killed. An account of 
the Dominguez clan, border bandidos, 
appears here for the first time. Various 
stories account for such place names as 
Dead Horse Canyon, the Chisos Moun- 
tains, Terlingua Creek, Butcher Knife 
Flat, and Smallpox Spring. 

The book is illustrated with twenty 
full-page views of the Big Bend coun- 
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try, and others adorn the inside of the 
covers. 

D. M. McKeithan 

The University of Texas 


HERBERT GARFINKEL: When Negroes 
March. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 
1959. 224 pages. $4.00. 


Negro political activities offer stu- 
dents of the social sciences an in- 
valuable opportunity to study political 
behavior in process. This is partly be- 
cause of the fact that segregation 
materials on Negro politics are easier 
to isolate and to view in perspective 
than many other subects. Then there is 
the importance and the excitement of 
the subject, since political values are 
important in the life of the Negro and 
an integral part of the Southern and 
National crisis of our time. 

In writing on the March on Wash- 
ington Movement, Herbert Garfinkel 
has selected for study one of the most 
spectacular of all the events in Negro 
politics. The event has increased in sig- 
nificance, since it now represents one of 
the important political techniques uti- 
lized by Negroes. The mass protest 
movement, since the success of the 
MOW™ and the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott, has become particularly the prov- 
ince of the Negro. Both movements 
depended for their success upon the ef- 
forts of single Negro leaders. But one 
gathers from this work that the Mow, 
unlike the Montgomery movement 
where the charismatic leadership of 
King induce mass participation, was 
largely an organizational accomplish- 
ment, d ding upon the skill of 
A. Phillip Randolph and never reach- 
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ing the Negro masses, yet playing the 
role of a monster threat: ““Would 100,- 
000 Negroes have marched on Wash- 
ington the First of July, 1941, had the 
President not issued his executive or- 
der? Would 50,000, which was another 
often cited figure; or even 10,000, 
which was Randolph's first figure? 
There must always be doubt.”’ 

Replete with many interviews from 
the principals involved and with im- 
portant documents relevant to the event, 
Garfinkel has probed the many facets 
of the Mowm with great care. Rich 
with first-hand material When Negroes 
March is a veritable mine of informa- 
tion for the scholar interested in Negro 
political life. The work is less impres- 
sive as a study of a social movement or 
of the special case it represents, the 
Negro protest movement. Lacking theo- 
retical discipline this book tends to run 
away with itself, an abandonment on 
occasion helped along no doubt by the 
author's excitement and empathy. 
Rudolph Heberle in his Social Move- 
ments and Robert Brisbane in an un- 
published manuscript at Harvard have 
made theoretical contributions to the 
subject. One wishes that Garfinkel had 
used his vast familiarity with the sub- 
ject to contribute to the theoretical 
problem of the Negro protest move- 
ment. 

Kenneth Vines 
Tulane University 


Joser Korpet: The Communist Sub- 
version of Czechoslovakia, 1938- 
1948. Princeton, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 258 pages. $5.00. 


No country pursued a policy of 
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“peaceful co-existence’ with the forces 
of Marxism-Leninism more assiduously 
than Czechoslovakia and no democratic 
statesman strove after this elusive ob- 
jective more steadfastly than Eduard 
Benes. His failure and the consequent 
destruction of the Czechoslovak democ- 
racy by the Communist coup of Febru- 
ary, 1948, marked the dismal end of 
one of the most notable endeavors to 
accommodate Communism and democ- 
racy under one roof. How and why it so 
happened is the subject matter of Kor- 
bel’s pithy volume. 

Relying not only on written sources, 
published and unpublished, but also on 
interviews with direct eye-witnesses to 
the tragedy and on his own personal 
knowledge obtained in wartime service 
with the Czechoslovak government-in- 
exile, the author presents the reader 
with a well-written, thoroughly docu- 
mented and absorbing story of the com- 
munization of Czechoslovakia from 
1938 to 1948. He traces step by step the 
devious maneuvering of the leaders of 
the Czechoslovak Communism and 
their several spectacular about-faces at 
various stages of international develop- 
ments, about-faces executed in strict ac- 
cordance with the Kremlin policy 
switches. He gives a full account and 
appraisal of President BeneS’s Sisy- 
phean efforts to reach an acceptable 
modus vivendi with the Czechoslovak 
Communists and their Soviet mentors. 
In scrutinizing the causes of Czechoslo- 
vakia's tragedy he assesses, with com- 
mendable moderation and objectivity, 
all the pertinent factors that contributed 
to the country’s “conquest through co- 
existence,” such as the Soviet predomi- 
nance and Western weakness in the 
area, the unpreparedness of Czechoslo- 
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vakia'’s democrats to meet force with 
force, and Dr. Benes’s own miscalcula- 
tions. 

Besides unmasking the true nature 
and purpose of the notorious Commu- 
nist concept of “peaceful co-existence,” 
the main value of Korbel’s study lies in 
the fact that it gathers and preserves in 
permanent book form many valuable 
materials obtained from hitherto un- 
published sources and from prominent 
participants in the events discussed in 
the volume. While these materials do 
not reveal anything substantially new 
about the basic operation pattern of 
Communist subversion, they yield rich 
illustrative detail and much additional 
documentation on what the author 
justly calls “the exploitation for com- 
munist purpose by perfidy and faithless- 
ness of the institutions of free men.’ 

Edward Taborsky 
The University of Texas 


Paut D. Zoox (ed.): Economic De- 
velopment and International Trade. 
Dallas, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 134 pages. $3.00. 


Seven papers are presented from the 
conferences sponsored by the Jno. E. 
Owens Memorial Foundation at South- 
ern Methodist University in 1958 and 
1959. The names of some of the con- 
tributors indicate the general level of 
excellence of these essays. 

Howard S. Ellis weighs the factors 
affecting international trade and sees a 
probability of expansion and a need for 
reasonable increase of American for- 
eign economic aid. His final suggestion 
for qualitative changes in the aid pro- 
gram rests on popular assumptions not 
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substantiated in the factual and theo- 
retical content of his paper. 

Howard S. Piquet emphasizes the in- 
consistency of Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act escape clauses with the doc- 
trine of comparative advantage and 
points to the pressing need for a work- 
able trade policy. 

“International Investment: Process 
and Motive,"’ by Wendell C. Gordon, is 
prescribed reading for all who have ac- 
cepted the currently fashionable notion 
that international investment can solve 
the problem of development for under- 
developed countries. Such a possibility 
is remote because (1) most of interna- 
tional investment consists of reinvested 
earnings and consequently does not 
represent an actual movement of capi- 
tal goods, and (2) the compound inter- 
est effect of investment soon burdens 
the balance of payments of the invest- 
ment-receiving country to an extent that 
impairs its capacity to import. 

An informative study by Richard C. 
Lefarge employs the relatively new 
social accounts of Honduras to show 
foreign investment, capital formation, 
and increasing gross product in that 
United States export programs for sur- 
plus agricultural commodities, the wel- 
fare implications of the European Eco- 
nomic Community, and activities of the 
World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. The book, pleasantly 
readable throughout, is suitable for 
undergraduate students. 

Burke A. Parsons 
Baylor University 


Leo Grutiow (ed.): Current Soviet 
Policies Il: The Documentary Rec- 
ord of the Extraordinary 21st. Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the 
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Soviet Union. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1960, 230 pages. 
$6.00. 

Oca H. GANKIN and H. H. Fisuer: 
The Bolsheviks and the World War: 
The Origins of the Third Inter- 
national. Stanford, Stanford Uni- 
versity 1960. 856 pages. 
$10.00 


Press, 


We are indebted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Slavic Studies for translating 
and editing the record of the 21st Party 
Congress of the U.S.S.R. Taken in con- 
junction with previous publication of 
the record of the nineteenth and 


twenticth Congresses we now have 
available the major policy declarations 
made by the Soviet leadership since the 
death of Stalin. The utility of these col- 
lections to students of Soviet affairs is 
evident. It is at these Congresses that 
the guide lines of Soviet policy are laid 


down and clues given to the internal 
stresses and strains within the party 
apparatus. Significant information is 
often to be gleaned as much from what 
is not said on these occasions as from 
the official pronouncements themselves. 

From the present record there 
emerges the picture of Khrushchev as 
a leader*firmly in the saddle and one 
who is tending to assume the role for- 
merly played by Stalin. In the speeches 
of the delegates one notes the same un- 
questionable acceptance of the leader's 
analysis and solution of problems so 
characteristic of the Stalin era. For the 
first time, too, Khrushchev is hailed as 
the theoretician of the party in direct 
succession to Lenin. Laid down is the 
current party line of the “correct” at- 
titude to be taken towards Red China 
on the relationship between the “two 
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camps,” on the Yugoslavian heresy, and 
on the new line of economic competi- 
tion with capitalist states. Although 
many of the speeches may be classified 
as propaganda and bombast and are 
factually distorted and statistically 
rigged, they are at the same time a key 
to the mentality of the Kremlin, the use 
of which we ignore at our peril and at 
the peril of the free world. 

The second of the books under con- 
sideration is a reissue by the Hoover 
Library of a work which appeared in 
1940. It comprises the most compre- 
hensive collection available in transla- 
tion of the documents illustrative of the 
origins of the Third International, and 
continues to be an indispensable refer- 
ence for all concerned with the study 
of that organization. However, the 
work is more than a collection of docu- 
ments. It is a vital and living record of 
the personalities and antagonisms of 
those who shaped the socialist move- 
ment in the period of the Second World 
War. 

The articles and correspondence 
selected for publication reveal the dif- 
ferences of opinion and theory which 
separated the leaders of the time, as 
well as the internal intrigues, ambitions, 
and conflicts which fractionated the 
Marxist Movement. The uncompromis- 
ing fanaticism of that master of revo- 
lutionary tactic, Lenin, the theoretical 
intransigence of Kautsky, the hopeless 
factionalism of the Zimmerwald and 
Stockholm Conferences live again for 
us. Through it all is the brooding sense 
of what might have been, now, that 
with the advantage of hindsight, we 
see how energetic and farsighted action 
at crucial points might have salvaged 
the humanitarian hopes and ideals of 
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the socialist movement. The record is 
here for all to read. The appended 
bibliography still remains the most ex- 
tensive list of available source material 
for the period, and the biographical 
note is a convenient reference for the 
background of the actors in the drama. 
Stanford University Press has done a 
useful service for the scholarly com- 
munity by making this work again 
available. 

H. Malcolm Macdonald 

The University of Texas 


M. D. Schwartz and J. C. HOGAN: 
Joseph Story. New York, Oceana 
Publications, Inc., 1959. 228 pages. 
$5.00. 


This is a collection of writings by 
and about a leading scholar, teacher, 
and judge in the formative era of 
American law. The selections are culled 
from a voluminous literature to which 
each generation has made its contribu- 
tions. 

As the author of nine great com- 
mentaries, hundreds of opinions, and 
numerous other items, Story gave di- 
rection and coherence to our sprawling, 
young legal corpus. Less than a decade 
ago a member of our highest court 
observed that “to this day the solution 
of difficult problems in the law of 
admiralty inescapably takes one to 
Story. . . .” This was intended as an 
example, not the measure, of the old 
scholar's continuing influence. Story 
was also in effect the founder of the 
Harvard Law School and the first in its 
succession of world-famous teachers. 
Finally he served on the Supreme Court 
for twenty-five years with Marshall 
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and for nine with Taney. No one ques- 
tions the vast erudition of his opinions; 
yet he lacked the ineffable quality that 
constitutes greatness on the bench. He 
was lost in the shadows of Marshall 
and Taney—each of whom knew far 
less law than he did. This and another 
aspect of Story’s career—as distinct 
from his writing—suggest lessons of 
continuing value. He was appointed to 
the bench by a Jeffersonian for Jeffer- 
sonian purposes, but his opinions were 
deeply Hamiltonian. 
Wallace Mendelson 
The University of Texas 


Jack BarpasH (ed.): Unions and 
Union Leadership. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1959. 348 pages. 
$4.50. 


The voluse under review—a book of 
readings selected from numerous peri- 
odicals and a few books—is one of a 
group which, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, is already too large. Of its 
kind, this one is more than merely 
acceptable. It is in fact quite good. 

Bearing the subtitle Their Human 
Meaning, the aim of the book is to ac- 
complish five objectives: present a 
broad view of the thinking of such 
scholars as Saposs, Perlman, Taft, Bell, 
Hardeman, and Boulding; show the 
development of union leaders, their 
background in environment and experi- 
ence, how these leaders think, what 
they do and why; indicate what kinds 
of unions have developed in the United 
States and for what reason; present 
case histories of “conflict situations’ 
between employers and workers; and 
discuss special problems of unions, 
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political action, automation, racketeer- 
ing, and racial questions centering upon 
the Negro. 

The editor states that a criterion for 
his selection of articles was that no 
selection should contain a patent bias. 
He met this criterion well. Situations 
discussed are for understanding the 
general and they are interestingly and 
concisely written. Sources of readings 
are varied—about one half are from 
current newspapers and periodicals. 
Only one article was published before 
1950. In the world of rapid change and 
especially of emerging patterns of labor 
management relations, this aspect of 
immediacy should generate interest. 

The opening presentation of ‘The 
Framework" by the editor is clear and 
cogent. A “Topic Finder’ gives page 
references to subjects of interest. Thus 
the student may use the book frequently 
but he need not read the book in its 
entirety unless he wishes. If a book of 
readings is desired, this one is very good 
for the purposes outlined. 

Ruth A. Allen 
The University of Texas 


Other Books Received 


June, 1960 


Adler, Joshua: Philosophy of Judaism. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1960. 160 pages. $3.00. 


Anderson, Ronald A.: Government and 
Business. 2d ed., Cincinnati, South- 
western Publishing Co., 1960. 681 


pages. n.p. 
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Anderson, William, Clara Penniman, 
and Edward W. Weidner: Govern- 
ment in the Fifty States. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1960. 
509 pages. $6.50. 


Argyris, Chris: Understanding Organi- 
zational Behavior. Homewood, IIl., 
The Dorsey Press, Inc., 1960. 179 
pages. $5.00. 


Barker, Sir Ernest: Social Contract. 
Essays by Locke, Hume, and Rous- 
seau. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. 307 pages. n.p. 


Baughn, William H., and David Town- 
send: Condition and Income of 
Texas Commercial Banks: The Ef- 
fects of Size and Location, 1956 and 
1958. Austin, University of Texas, 
Bureau of Business Research, 1960. 
77 pages. $2.00. 


Bossard, James H. S., and Eleanor 
Stoker Boll: The Sociology of Child 
Development. 3d ed., New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. 706 pages. 
$8.50. 


Bowen, Earl K.: Statistics: With Ap- 
plications in Management and Eco- 
nomics. Homewood, IIl., Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1960. 415 pages. $6.50. 


Breuer, Ernest Henry: The New York 
State Court of Claims: Its History, 
Jurisdiction and Reports. The State 
University of New York, State Edu- 
cation Department, 1959. 55 pages. 
n.p. 

Brown, Brendan F.: The Natural Law 
Reader. New York, Oceana Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1960. 230 pages. $3.50. 


Brown, Burlie W.: The People's 
Choice, The Presidential Image in 
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the Campaign Biography. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University 
Press, 1960. 176 pages. $4.00. 

Butz, Otto: Of Man and Politics, An 
Introduction to Political Science. 
New York, Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 1960. 296 pages. n.p. 


Cape, William H. (ed.): First Annual 
Conference for South Dakota Assess- 
ing Officers. Vermillion, University 
of South Dakota, Governmental Re- 
search Bureau, 1959. 89 pages. n.p. 


Carney, Francis M., and H. Frank Way, 
Jc. (eds.): Politics 1960. San Fran- 
cisco, Wadsworth Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1960. 266 pages. n.p. 


Cloward, Richard A., Donald R. Cres- 
sey, George H. Grosser, Richard 
McCleery, Lloyd E. Ohlin, Gresham 
M. Sykes, and Sheldon L. Messinger: 
Theoretical Studies in Social Organi- 
zation of the Prison. New York, 
State Social Science Research Council, 
1960. 146 pages. $1.50. 


Cohen, Kalman J.: Computer Models 
of the Shoe, Leather, Hide Sequence. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1960. 156 pages. n.p. 


Danz, Merle: Selected Trade and Pro- 
fessional Associations of Texas. Aus- 
tin, University of Texas, Bureau of 
Business Research, 1960. 23 pages. 
$.25. 


DeHuszar, George B.: The Intellectu- 
als: A Controversial Portrait. Glen- 
coe, Ill., The Free Press, 1960. 543 
pages. $7.50. 

Dutt, Guru: Existentialism and Indian 
Thought. New York, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1960. 93 pages. $2.75. 
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Flowers, William Baker: Criteria for 
Disclosure of Post-Statement Events. 
Austin, University of Texas, Bureau 
of Business Research, 1960. 113 


pages. $2.50. 


Fourastie, Jean: The Causes of Wealth. 
Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1960. 
246 pages. $5.00. 


Galenson, Walter, and Seymour M. 
Lipset: Labor and Trade Unionism: 
An Interdisciplinary Reader. New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960 
379 pages. $6.50. 


Goldfarb, Nathan: Longitudinal Sta- 
tistical Analysis, The Method of Re- 
peated Observations from a Fixed 
Sample. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 
1960. 220 pages. $5.00. 


Goodrich, Carter: Government Promo- 
tion of American Canals and Rail- 
roads, 1800—1890. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1960. 382 


pages. $7.50. 


Greenwood, David: The Nature of 
Science and Other Essays. New York, 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1960 
95 pages. $3.75. 


Griffin, Clifford S.: Their Brothers’ 
Keepers—Moral Stewardship in the 
United States, 1800-1865. New 
Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University 
Press, 1960. 332 pages. $6.00. 


Grimes, Alan Pendleton: American 
Political Thought. Rev. ed., New 
York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1960. 556 pages. $6.50. 


Hailstones, Thomas J.: Basic Eco- 
nomics. Cincinnati, South-Western 


Publishing Co., 1960. 513 pages. n.p. 
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Hartmann, Frederick H.: The Swiss 
Press and Foreign Affairs in World 
W ar 11. University of Florida, Mono- 
graphs Social Sciences No. 5, Winter 


1960. Gainesville, University of 


; I re 7 . 
Florida Press. 87 pages. n.p. 


Heard, Alexander: The Costs of De- 
mocracy. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1960. 493 
pages. $6.00 

Heilperin, Michael A.: Studies in Eco- 
nomic Nationalism. Geneve, Librai- 
rie E. Droz, 1960. 230 pages. n.p. 


Hock, Alfred: Reason and Genius: 
Studies in Their Origin. New York, 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1960. 
130 pages. $3.75. 

Holmes, Jack D. L.: The Planned Sub- 
urban Shopping Center. Rev. ed., 
Austin, University of Texas, Bureau 
of Business Research, 1960. 59 
pages. $.50. 

Husband, William H., and Frank Ray 
Anderson: Real Estate. Homewood, 
Ill., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. 
574 pages. $7.25. 


International Bibliography of Sociol- 
ogy Vol Vil Paris, UNESCO, 
1960. 319 pages. n.p. 


International Bibliography of Social 
and Cultural Anthropology. Vol. Ill. 
Paris, UNESCO, 1957. 410 pages. 
=~? 

International Social Science Journal. 
Vol. XI, No. 4. Paris, UNESCO, 
1959. 481-603 pages. $2.00. 


Jennings, Eugene E.: An Anatomy of 
Leadership—Princes, Heroes, and 
Supermen. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. n.p. 
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Johnson, Rossall James: Personnel and 
Industrial Relations. Homewood, Ill., 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. 572 
pages. $7.00. 


Kenkel, William F.: The Family in Per- 
spective: A Fourfold Analysis. New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1960. 472 pages. $6.00. 


Kent, Raymond P.: Corporate Financial 
Management. Homewood, Ill., Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. 851 pages. 
$7.50. 


Lange, Charles H.: Cochiti: A New 
Mexico Pueblo, Past and Present. 
Austin, University of Texas Press, 
1960. 618 pages. $10.00. 


Langford, Louise M: Guidance of the 
Young Child. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. 349 pages. 
$6.25. 


Levitt, Morton: Freud and Dewey on 
the Nature of Man. New York, Phil- 
osophical Library, Inc., 1960. 180 
pages. $3.75. 


McCarthy, E. Jerome: Basic Marketing: 
A Managerial Approach. Home- 
wood, Ill., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1960. 770 pages. $7.50. 


McClelland, Charles A. (ed.): Nuclear 
Weapons, Missiles and Future War: 
Problem for the Sixties. California, 
Howard Chandler, 1960. 235 pages. 
$1.75. 


McClelland, Charles A. (ed.): The 
United Nations: The Continuing De- 
bate. California, Howard Chandler, 
1960. 198 pages. $1.50. 


Meribeth, E. Cameron, Thomas H. D. 
Mahoney, and George E. McRey- 
nolds: China, Japan and the Powers, 
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A History of the Modern Far East. 
New York, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1960. 714 pages. $8.00. 


Merrill, Maurice H.: The Public's Con- 
cern with the Fuel Minerals. St. 
Louis, Thomas Law Book Co. 1960. 


129 pages. n.p. 

Morley, Felix: Freedom and Federal- 
ism. Chicago, Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 1959. 274 pages. $5.00. 


Mowrer, O. Hobart: Learning Theory 
and Behavior. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1960. 555 pages. 
$6.95. 


Nelson, Lowry, Charles E. Ramsey, 
and Coolie Verner: Community 
Structure and Change. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1960. 464 
pages. $6.50. 


Notes on the Industrialization of T exas. 
Ser. 6. Austin, University of Texas, 
Bureau of Business Research, 1960. 


58 pages. $.50. 


Orynski, Wanda: Hegel Highlights: 
An Annotated Selection. New York, 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1960. 
361 pages. $4.75. 


Pentony, Devere E. (ed.): The Under- 
developed Lands: A Dilemma of the 
International Economy. California, 
Howard Chandler, 1960. 196 pages. 
$1.50. 


Pentony, Devere E.: United States For- 
eign Aid: Readings in the Problem 
Area of Wealth. California, Howard 
Chandler, 1960. 148 pages. $1.25. 


Phillips, Charles F., and Delbert J. 
Duncan: Marketing, Principles and 
Methods. 4th ed., Homewood, IIL, 
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Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. 779 
pages. $7.50. 


Proschan, Frank: Polya T ype Distribu- 
tions in Renewal Theory... With an 
Application to an Inventory Prob- 
lem. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1960. n.p. 


Ray, William S.: An Introduction to 
Experimental Design. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1960. 254 


pages. $6.50. 


Rogers, Everett M.: Social Change in 
Rural Society—A Textbook in Rural 
Sociology. New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960. 490 
pages. $6.75. 


Ross, Arthur M., and Paul T. Hartman: 
Changing Patterns of Industrial Con- 
flict. New York, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1960. 219 pages. $6.50. 


Saunders, J. V. D.: Differential Fer- 
tility in Brazil. Gainesville, Univer- 
sity of Florida Press, 1958. 90 pages 
$3.50. 


Schettler, Clarence: Public Opinion in 
American Society. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1960. 534 pages. 
$7.00. 


Schubert, Glendon A.: Constitutional 
Politics ... The Political Behavior of 
Supreme Court Justices and the Con- 
stitutional Policies that They Make. 
New York, Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, Inc., 1960. 736 pages. $8.50. 


Schweitzer, Albert: The Philosophy of 
Civilization. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1960. 347 pages. 
Paper, $1.45. 


Seely, Charles S.: Modern Materialism: 
A Philosophy of Action. New York, 
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Philosophical Library, Inc., 1960. 83 
pages. $2.50 


Selznick, Philip: The Organizational 
Weapon: A Study of Bolshevik Strat- 
egy and Tactics. Glencoe, Ill., The 
Free Press, 1960. 350 pages. $6.00. 


Sharkey, Robert P.: Money, Class and 
Party, An Economic Study of Civil 
War and Reconstruction. Baltimore, 
Maryland, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1959. 346 pages. $5.50. 


Spriegel, William R.; in collaboration 
with Ernest Coulter Davies: Prin- 
ciples of Business Organization and 
Operation. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 592 pages. 
$7.95 

Simmel, George: Sociology of Religion. 
Trans. by Curt Rosenthal. New York, 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 76 pages. 
$3.75. 


Strong, Donald S.: Urban Republican- 
ism in the South. Tuscaloosa, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Bureau of Public 
Administration, 1960. 72 pages. n.p. 


Sunder, John E.: Clyde and Mae Reed 
Porter: Matt Field on the Sante Fe 
Trail. Norman, University of Okla- 
homa, 1960. 318 pages. $5.95. 


Terry, George R.: Principles of Man- 
agement. 3d ed., Homewood, IIL, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. 778 
pages. $7.50 


Thirteenth Annual Peace Officers 
Training School. Lawrence, Univer- 
sity of Kansas Pubs., Governmental 
Research Center, 1960. 112 pages. 


n.p. 
Van Gennep, Arnold: The Rites of 
Passage. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1960. 198 pages. $4.50. 
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Vroom, Victor H.: Some Personality 
Determinants of the Effects of Par- 
ticipation. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1960. 91 pages. 
n.p. 

Weinberg, Meyer: Issues in Social 
Science. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 226 pages. 
$2.95. 


Weir, George R.: Government and the 
Handicapped, The Alabama Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Program. Tus- 
caloosa, University of Alabama, Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, 1960. 
77 pages. n.p. 

Wetmore, Ruth Y.: The Justice of the 
Peace in Kansas. Lawrence, Univer- 
sity of Kansas Pubs., Governmental 
Research Series No. 21, 1960. 76 
pages. n.p. 

Whitaker, Urban G., Jr.: Nationalism 
and International Progress. Cali- 
fornia, Howard Chandler, 1960. 135 
pages. $1.25. 

Whitaker, Urban G., Jr.: Propaganda 
and International Relations. Cali- 
fornia, Howard Chandler, 1960. 160 
pages. $1.25. 

Williams, Robin M., Jr.: American So- 
ciety: A Sociological Interpretation. 
2d ed. rev., New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1960. 575 pages. $6.50. 


Winn, Ralph B.: A Concise Dictionary 
of Existentialism. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1960. 122 
pages. $3.75. 

Wood, W. Birkbeck, and Sir James E. 
Edmond: Military History of the 
Civil War: With Special Reference 
to the Campaigns of 1864 and 1865. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1960. 330 pages. $1.35. 





News and Notes 


Agricultural Economics 
University of Arkansas 

Donacp E. Farris has been pro- 
moted to associate professor. 

ARTHUR GERLOW has taken leave 
from the Agricultural Research Service 
to continue graduate study at Louisiana 
State University. 

BERNAL L. GREEN has been ap- 
pointed research assistant to work on 
the economics of rice production. 

Bitty V. Lesstey and Buty R. 
Wess have been appointed to the staff 
as instructors. 

James H. WHrre is on leave to con- 
tinue graduate study at Oklahoma State 
University. 


Texas A. and M. College 


Joun G. McNeety has returned 
from a year's leave of absence as visit- 
ing professor at the Gokhale Institute, 
Poona, India, under the sponsorship of 
the Ford Foundation. 

Jarvis MILLER, associate professor, 
was in London and Bradford, England, 
during May and June studying market- 
ing practices of imported meat, wool, 
and mohair. 

T. R. TimM was visiting professor at 
Colorado State University during the 
summer. 


Business Administration 
Baylor University 
Net S. Foster, professor of market- 


ing in the Hankamer School of Business 
for thirty years, retired May 31, 1960. 


Girvin H. SANDERSON has joined 
the faculty of the Hankamer School of 
Business as assistant professor. 


North Texas State College 

RuTH I. ANDERSON, on leave as 
visiting professor at Indiana University, 
returned to her duties as professor of 
business education in June. 

BEN Ray COPELAND has resigned to 
join the staff of Southwestern Univer- 
sity. 

Davip R. Fitcn, formerly of Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
has been appointed professor of fi- 
nance. 

PoRTER HENDERSON and RAYMOND 
E. Mives, of the accounting and man- 
agement faculties, respectively, have re- 
ceived grants from the Southern Fel- 
lowship Fund for advanced study. 
HENDERSON will study at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and Mires will work 
toward the doctorate at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

LUTHER PADEN NEELEY, who has 
been doing graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, has joined the staff 
as assistant professor of accounting 

Joun E. Pearson, head of the Busi- 
ness Services Division, received a Ford 
Foundation study grant to work in sta- 
tistics at Stanford University the past 
summer. 


University of Texas 

New appointments are: R. CLIFTON 
ANDERSEN, Indiana University, as as- 
sistant professor of marketing; Her- 
SCHEL M. ANDERSON, University of 
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Illinois, as assistant professor of ac- 
counting; and Eart D. BENNETT, 
Harvard University, associate professor 
of accounting. 

W. H. BAuGHN, professor of finance 
and associate dean, is on leave until 
February. He is in charge of a special 
study by the American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation of banker education programs. 

Bitt BisHop, instructor of account- 
ing, has accepted a position at Arling- 
ton State College as professor of ac- 
counting. 

CALVIN P. BLair has been promoted 
to associate professor. He has returned 
after a year's leave at the University of 
Nuevo Leon in Monterrey, Mexico. 

Vircit A. JAMES, associate professor 
of management and director of the 
Executive Development Program, has 
been awarded a Ford Foundation grant. 

P. JOHN LYMBEROPOULOS, instruc- 
tor in business statistics, received the 
teaching excellence award for the Col- 
lege of Business Administration last 
spring. 

E. Kart McGinnis, professor 
emeritus of business law, died on Janu- 
ary 18, 1960, following a short illness. 

FRANCIS B. May, associate professor 
of business statistics, was on leave the 
past spring semester to assist the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in the develop- 
ment of quantitative methods in busi- 
ness administration for their Ph.D. 
program. 

WittiaAM T. NEWELL, instructor of 
management, has accepted a teaching 
position at the University of Washing- 
ton as assistant professor. 

KENNETH W. OLM, who partici- 
pated this summer in the case study 
seminar at Harvard University, has 
been promoted to associate professor. 
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PARLEY M. PRATT, assistant profes- 
sor of marketing, has resigned to accept 
a position as associate professor at Brig- 
ham Young University. 

HAMPTON K. SNELL, professor of 
transportation, has completed editing 
all traffic and inland transportation defi- 
nitions for the third edition of Web- 
ster's In*ernational Dictionary. He acted 
as consultant in 1959 to the minister of 
communications, United Arab Republic, 
with a report on ‘Coordination of Rail, 
River and Road Transportation.” 

BURNARD SorD, associate professor 
of management, has returned after a 
year's leave during which he taught in 
Italy. 

RoBertT Boyce SWEENEY, assistant 
professor of accounting, has gone to 
the University of Alabama as associate 
professor. 

Wayne P. TENNEY, assistant pro- 
fessor of accounting, is leaving to go 
into public practice in Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 

Cecitia V. TIERNEY, instructor in 
accounting, has joined the staff of the 
American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants in New York City. 

STELLA TRAWEEK, assistant profes- 
sor of statistics, has retired after 
twenty-two years of service to the Uni- 
versity. She left in June to spend some 
time in Europe. 

GLENN A. WELSCH, professor of 
accounting and chairman of the ac- 
counting department, recently had his 
book Budgeting: Profit Planning and 
Control translated into Japanese. The 
Japanese Productivity Center made ar- 
rangements with Prentice-Hall for the 
publishing rights. 

An undergraduate honors program 
for students of superior ability and 
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initiative will be inaugurated the cur- 
rent year. The Honors Plan will provide 
special work in English, mathematics, 
and economics. It is flexible enough to 
permit participants to develop a field 
of concentration or to pursue a general 
program. 

A two-year master’s degree in busi- 
ness-administration plan, designed for 
those who do not hold undergraduate 
degrees in business administration, was 
begun last spring with about thirty stu- 
dents enrolled in the new plan. Students 
who receive undergraduate degrees in 
any field other than business may enter 
the Graduate School to begin this pro- 
gram if they fulfill University require- 
ments for admission. The plan is 
similar to the master's degree programs 
offered by such graduate schools of 
business as those of Harvard, Wharton 
School of Finance, Stanford, Michigan, 
Virginia, and others. More informa- 
tion about the MBA program may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Stanley 
Arbingast, Graduate Advisor, College 
of Business Administration, W. H. 421. 


University of Tulsa 

CiirFoRD HUTTON, assistant pro- 
fessor of accounting, has been given 
additional leave to complete his disser- 
tation at the University of Texas. His 
research is being financed by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

Vepa McGinty has been appointed 
assistant professor of secretarial ad- 
ministration. 

ANDREW L. SPRINGFIELD, director of 
the Evening Division, has resigned his 
administrative duties to become associ- 
ate professor in business administration. 
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Economics 


Colorado State College 

Orvet L. Trainer has joined the 
staff as assistant professor effective the 
current year. 


Kansas State Teachers College 
(Pittsburg ) 

Morais STEVENS has been promoted 
to associate professor. 


University of New Mexico 

Juutan S. DuNCAN has resigned as 
department chairman and will devote 
his time to teaching and research. 

Ropert E. L. KNnicut has accepted 
a position at the University of Mary- 
land. 

Witttam L. McDaniet has been 
appointed assistant professor. 

NATHANIEL WOLLMAN, after a 
year’s leave of absence in research on 
water resources for Resources for the 
Future, Inc., Washington, D.C., will 
take over the duties of chairman of the 
department. 


Oklahoma City University 

Essip Kou'ri has been granted leave 
to work on his Ph.D. at the University 
of Arizona. 

CLARENCE R. Roserts, who retired 
at the end of the spring semester, has 
accepted a position at San Francisco 
State College for the current year. 


Oklahoma State University 
AtFreD L. Parker has been ap- 
pointed instructor. 


Park College (Missouri) 
Joseru A. BILLincs received a fel- 
lowship from the University of North 
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Carolina to attend the Political 
Economy Conference at Chapel Hill in 
August. The conference brings together 
a group of scholars, mainly economists, 
who are interested in furthering a ma- 
ture conception of the institutions ap- 
propriate to a society which sets a high 
value on freedom. 


Southern Methodist University 


Leo I. BAKony, formerly of North- 
western University, joined the staff as 
assistant professor. 

STEPHEN ENKE, from Yale Univer- 
sity, has been named visiting professor. 

Davin I. FAND, associate professor, 
has been awarded a faculty research fel- 
lowship by the Ford Foundation for 
1960-61. He will spend a year at the 
University Institute of Statistics, the 
University of Uppsala, Sweden. 

Herpert Geyer, from the Frank- 
fort University Statistical Center (Ger- 
many), has been named visiting lec- 
turer. 

RIcHARD A. LABARGE has resigned 
to accept a position as financial analyst 


for the central office of the Ford Motor 


Company. 

Waiace F. Lovejoy, associate 
professor, continues the second year of 
a grant made by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company for research in the 
field of public utility economics. 

J. Carter Murpuy, Washington 
University, will join the staff in the 
spring as visiting professor. 

Davin J. Ort, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and Brookings In- 
stitution, has been appointed assistant 
professor. 

I. JAMES PiKt has been named re- 
search fellow by the Inter-University 
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Committee for Economic Research on 
the South for the summer and fall se- 
mesters, 1960-61. 

Joun S. Spratt will head the Eco- 
nomic and Business History Research 
Center that will soon be set up on the 
campus. 


University of Texas 


Forest G. Hitt, formerly of the 
University of Buffalo, has joined the 
staff as professor of economic history. 

WEeENDELL G. GorDON, professor, 
will take leave during the fall semester 
to serve as lecturer in international eco- 
nomic theory, University of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

SINDHA K. HULBE, on two years’ 
leave from Ahmednagar College, Uni- 
versity of Bombay, will return to his 
assistant professorship in September. 
He has received a grant from World 
Neighbors to conduct a rural-life de- 
velopment project in India. 

Hans E. JENSEN is resuming his po- 
sition as associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska after a year's leave on 
a Ford doctoral fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

ALEXANDER M. KERR, senior lec- 
turer, University of Western Australia, 
served as visiting lecturer during the 
past spring semester. 

Rosin Marris, of King’s College, 
Cambridge, England, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of microeco- 
nomics and statistics for the fall semes- 
ter. 

Wat er C, NEALE, assistant profes- 
sor, will be on leave during the current 
year to serve as senior visiting lecturer 
in economic development, Panjab Uni- 
versity, Chandigarh, India. 
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IzuM! TANIGUCHI, lecturer in sta- 
tistics, has accepted an assistant profes- 
sorship at the University of Missouri 
effective this fall. 


Geography 
Colorado State College 


CLARENCE MINKEL has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor. 


Kansas State Teachers College 
(Pittsburg) 


WitiaM E, Powe t has joined the 
staff as instructor. 


Government 
University of Denver 

WarREN WESTON has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political 
science. 

GLENN H. SNyDeR, assistant profes- 
sor, and Jor R. WILKINSON, instructor, 
are new staff members in the Depart- 


ment of International Relations. 


University of Kansas 


WILLIAM Gore, assistant professor 
of political science, has received a fel- 
lowship from Community Studies for 
research on policy decisions in the 
metropolitan area of Kansas City. 

Roy D. Lair, assistant professor of 
political science, spent the summer in 
the U.S.S.R. He held a Watkins faculty 
fellowship. 

EArt NEHRING has been promoted 
to assistant professor of political sci- 
ence. 

ROBERT TOMASEK has received a 
Doherty Foundation fellowship for 
study of Chile's Christian Democratic 
Party and will be on leave for one year. 
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Kansas State University 

Louis H. DoucGtas has been 
awarded a Fulbright grant for lecture 
and research in the Philippines and will 
be associated with the Institute for 
Asian Studies at the University of the 
Philippines in Manila. He and Joseph 
Hajda, together with Louis Lambert of 
Indiana University, are authors of a 
book, Readings and Projects in Ameri- 
can Government, published by the 
American Book Company. 

Joseph Hajda, recently promoted to 
associate professor, is co-operating on 
two research projects: Authority and 
Responsibility in Farm Program Ad- 
ministration and Rural Economic De- 
velopment in Kansas. 

SHao Cut YuAN has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science. 


North Texas State College 


CHESTER NEWLAND, formerly of 
Idaho State College, has joined the 
staff. He will handle courses in public 
administration, with emphasis on mu- 
nicipal management and administration 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


CONRAD JOYNER has received a fel- 
lowship from the Citizenship Clearing 
House and is on a year’s leave working 
in the office of the governor of the state 
of Oregon. Witttam R. GARNER, 
from Tulane University, served as his 
replacement during the spring semester. 


Southwest Texas State College 
Dan FarLow has been appointed 


instructor. 
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Texas A. and M. College 


E. RAMON ARANGO has joined the 
department as instructor. He is a former 
Fulbright scholar to Belgium. 

W. E. BeNnTON, associate professor, 
is the author of Suffrage and Elections 
(in Texas), an Arnold Foundation 
Monograph, No. VII (1960). 


Texas Southern University 


WitwtaM P. Rosinson, Sr., has been 
named head of the department. Robin- 
son, the twenty-fifth president of the 
Association of Social Science Teachers, 
presided over and addressed their con- 
ference in March of last year. 


University of Texas 


Stuart A. MACCorRKLE returns to 
his position as professor and as director 
of the Institute of Public Affairs after 
working as advisor to the University of 
Seoul, Korea, for the International Co- 
operation Administration of Washing- 
ton, D.C., for the past two and one- 
half years 

WitwiaM §. LIVINGSTON resumes his 
duties as associate professor after a 
leave of absence on a Fulbright grant 
to study political processes in England. 

Epwarp TaAporsky has been pro- 
moted to the rank of professor. 

James R. Souxup, in collaboration 
with H. C. McC.esxy and H. A. Hot- 
LOWAY, is conducting a study on voter 
behavior. 

Apo_pH W. Rieperer, from New 
York University, has been appointed 
instructor. 

H. C. McCLesky, instructor, has ac- 
cepted a position at the University of 
Houston. 


History 


University of Denver 

A chapter of Phi Alpha Theta was 
organized during the spring. 

Dwicut L. DuMonp, professor at 
the University of Michigan, will be a 
visiting lecturer during the fall. 

Haro_pD H. DUNHAM is working on 
several of the Indian tribe suits against 
the Government under the Indian Claim 
Commission. 

GeorGe BARANY and MICHAEL 
McGIFFERT were appointed to assistant 
professorships. 


East Texas State Teachers College 


A grant was received from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education for 
a year's leave of absence for TIMOTHY 
L. SmiTH, department chairman, to read 
and write in the field of American 
Educational History. Smith, a graduate 
of the University of Virginia, earned 
his Ph.D. in American history under 
ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, SR., at Har- 
vard. 


University of Houston 


JouHN H. Hitt, formerly of Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
has been appointed professor. 

CoRINNE Comstock WESTON has 
been promoted to professor. 


Kansas State Teachers College 
(Pittsburg) 


JupirH G. SHAw, from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has joined the de- 
partment as assistant professor of Euro- 
pean history. 
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Kansas State Teachers College 
(Emporia) 

ROBERT MARDOCK, assistant profes- 
sor of American history, is on leave to 
teach at the University of Colorado. 

JouN J. ZIMMERMAN, professor of 
American history, received a grant from 
the American Philosophical Society for 
study of Franklin and Pennsylvania 
politics in the colonial period. 


University of Oklahoma 


Epwarp Everett DALE, research 
professor emeritus, had his eighteenth 
and latest book, Frontier Ways, pub- 
lished by the University of Texas Press 
early in 1960. 

Joun S. Eze tt, professor, has writ- 
ten a book, Fortune's Merry Wheel: 
The Lottery in America, which will be 
published in August, 1960, by Harvard 
University Press. 

Gutpert C. Frre, research professor, 
received a Social Science Research 
Grant for summer study in the field of 
late nineteenth century agricultural 
history in the west. He will be doing 
research in the State Historical Societies 
of Kansas, Nebraska, The Dakotas, 
Colorado, and Minnesota, as well as in 
Washington, D.C. 

ARRELL M. GIBSON, university ar- 
chivist, was promoted to the rank of 
associate professor. 

Brison D. Goocn, from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, was 
added to the European history staff as 
associate professor. 

LEonipas E. HILL, from Dartmouth, 
was added to the European history staff 
as instructor. 

W. EuGeNe HO Lon, professor, 
has had his latest book, The Southwest, 


From Cliffdwellers to Urbanites, ac- 
cepted for publication by Alfred A. 
Knopf. Hollon, on leave of absence 
for the summer, taught at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. 

Witttam H. MAEHL, Jr., assistant 
professor, is on leave of absence for the 
summer to do research in England on a 
study of “Radicalism in Northwestern 
England, 1815-1914.” 

Epwin C. McREYNOLDS, after serv- 
ing at the University of Oklahoma since 
1943, retired as professor emeritus in 
August, 1960. He received one of the 
five Distinguished Service Citations at 
the June, 1960, commencement. He has 
accepted a teaching position at Cottey 
Junior College, Nevada, Missouri, for 
1960-61. There he will complete his 
book on the history of Missouri, which 
will be published by the University of 
Oklahoma Press. 

Max L. Moorueap, professor and 
chairman of the department, is on leave 
of absence for the summer of 1960 for 
research on a study of “The Presidio 
Supply Problem in Northern New 
Spain in the 18th Century.” Alfred B 
Sears, professor and former department 
chairman, is serving as acting chairman 
during Moorhead's absence. 

DoNNEL M. Ow/INcs, professor, 
will be on half-time leave of absence 
during the fall semester of the academic 
year 1960-61 for work in educational 
television. 

Duane H. D. Rotter, associate 
professor, is on leave of absence for 
the summer. During June and July he 
taught in the National Science Founda- 
tion Institute of the University of 
Tennessee, after which he taught at the 
University of Colorado for the second 
semester of the summer session. 
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Leste F. Smirn, professor, is lead- 
ing a European tour for American 
Youth Abroad for the summer of 1960. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


Water R. Crappocx, from the 
University of North Carolina, has 
joined the staff as an assistant professor. 


Southwest Texas State College 


Kay FARQUHAR, a doctoral candi- 
date at the University of California, 
Berkeley, has been appointed instructor; 
Betty Jane Kissler, doctoral candidate 
at the University of Texas, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor. 

Davip Conrab has been promoted 
to assistant professor. 


Stephen F. Austin State College 


J. Horace Bass, from Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, and 
WituiaM W. Wurre, from Mississippi 
State University, were visiting profes- 
sors during the summer. 

Doris ELtzaBeTH KING has been 
promoted to associate professor. 

RoBert S. MAXWELL, associate pro- 
fessor, has been appointed Fulbright 
lecturer in American history at the Uni- 
versity of Southampton, U.K., and will 
be on leave during the current year. 


Texas A. and M. College 


ALLAN C. ASHCRAFT, who received 
the Ph.D. degree at Columbia Univer- 
sity in June, has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor. He received a summer 
research grant from Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College to further his 
study of the Southwest in the American 
Civil War. 
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Joun T. DuNcAN, who has been 
promoted to associate professor, was re- 
cently appointed by Governor Price 
Daniel to the Civil War Centennial 
Commission of Texas. 

Peter A. Forp, who for the past 
year has been doing research in France 
on a Fulbright scholarship, has joined 
the staff as instructor. 

CLAUDE H. HALL has been granted 
a year's leave to teach at the University 
of Virginia. 

Harwoop P. HINTON has joined the 
staff as instructor. 

J. Ctaupe Roserts has been 
granted a year’s leave to teach in Japan 
with the Overseas Extension College 
Program of the University of Maryland. 

Simney I. Roperts has received his 
Ph.D. degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity and has been promoted to assist- 
ant professor. 

Cuarces E. Wynes has completed 
his Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Virginia. He received a summer re- 
search grant from the American Philo- 
sophical Society to assist him in the 
compilation and editing of Southern 
Sketches, by Mrs. ORRA LANGHORNE. 


Texas Technological College 

TimotHy Paut Donovan and 
RONALD D. Ware have been ap- 
pointed to assistant professorships. 

GeorGE H. JONES, assistant profes- 
sor, has received a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship in support of a year's research in 
England. 

THomMas G. MANNING has been 
granted a leave for the current year to 
engage in research activities. 


University of Texas 


Wi_tiAM R. BRrRAIsTeD will be at 
Ohio State University during the cur- 
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rent year on a Mershon Fellowship. 
There he will continue research on his- 
tory of the United States Navy in the 
Pacific. 

Lewis U. HANKE will be on leave 
during the current year on a Social Sci- 
ence Research Council grant and Uni- 
versity research leave to continue study 
of the Potosi silver mines in Bolivia. 

Joyce C. Lesra, currently in Japan 
on a Whitney fellowship, will be lec- 
turer in Far Eastern history during the 
coming year. 

EULALIA NAHMEYER Loso, from 
the University of Brazil, has joined the 
staff as lecturer in Brazilian history. Dr. 
Lobo is in the United States on a John 
A. Whitney Foundation grant. 

R. JoHN RaTH will be on research 
leave during the fall semester. 


Social Science 


Colorado State College 


Rosert W. Larson has joined the 
staff as assistant professor of social 
studies. 


Kansas State Teachers College 
(Emporia) 


The Kansas Institute on Interna- 
tional Affairs was held during the sum- 
mer session under the sponsorship of 
the Division of Social Sciences. Sup- 
porting grants for the selected students 
were made available by the Foreign Re- 
lations Project of the North Central 
Association and the International Af- 
fairs Department of the AFL-CIO. 
WitiiaM H. Seicer served as adminis- 
trative director; DALE Garvey and 
HAROLD SARE were in charge of the 
instructional program. 
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LOREN PENNINGTON, from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has joined the fac- 
ulty to teach American history. 

HAROLD SaRE is on leave for the cur- 
rent year to continue his doctoral study 
at Harvard. 

ELDON SNYDER has joined the fac- 
ulty to teach sociology. 


Kansas State Teachers College 
(Pittsburg ) 


Lewis A. BAYLes has been promoted 
to associate professor of social science 


Sociology 
University of Arizona 

Peter GARABEDIAN, formerly of 
Washington State University, joined 
the staff this September. 

ROBERT ROWEN has resigned to ac- 
cept employment with the New Jersey 
Department of Education. 


Baylor University 

CHarRLes D. JOHNSON retired as 
chairman on June 1 and was named 
Distinguished Professor. He will teach 
advanced courses in the area of his 
special interest and will direct students 
in graduate courses. 

CuHartes M. Torspert has been 
named chairman following Dr. John- 
son's retirement. Tolbert has been a 
member of the department faculty for 
four years. 


University of Denver 


Mrs. EptrH SHERMAN has begun re- 
search in the Denver area on various 
aspects of gerontology for the White 
House Conference on Aging and the 
Governor's Commission on Aging. Part 
of the research is in connection with a 
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national study entitled Profile of Aging, 
U.S.A. being conducted by Emory Uni- 
versity. 


University of Houston 


Art GALLAHER has been promoted 
to associate professor. 

Howard KAPLAN and JuLes Scu- 
RAGER joined the department as part- 
time lecturers this fall. 

Josern S. Werwin will be on half- 
time leave for the academic year to 
study culture change in Mexico. 

On March 19, 1960, the first Confer- 
ence on Inter-Group Relations was held 
on campus, sponsored by the depart- 
ment in co-operation with the Anti-Def.- 
amation League of B’Nai B’Rith. Mel- 
vin M. Tumin conducted the confer- 
ence. 

A preprofessional social work pro- 
gram was inaugurated this fall. Jules 
Schrager will offer the first two courses 
in this program. 


Kansas State Teachers College 
(Pittsburg ) 


Ropney D. Extiott has been pro- 
moted to associate professor. 

Rosert R. Noste, who has been 
promoted to professor, is currently 
president of the Kansas Family Life 
Association. Last spring he was a mem- 
ber of the Kansas delegation to the 
Golden Anniversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. 


University of Kansas 


WittiaM M. Bass, who joined the 
staff as instructor in physical anthro- 
pology, is from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. There he was Senior Anthro- 
pometrist at the Philadelphia Center for 
Research in Child Growth. 
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Ray P. Cuzzort carried out research 
during the summer for the North Kan- 
sas City Development Company on the 
ecology of shopping centers. 

E. GORDON ERICKSEN, recently pro- 
moted to the rank of professor, is study- 
ing differential human fertility in Costa 
Rica. 

Everett C. HuGues, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will return to the cam- 
pus the second semester to complete 
his tenure as Rose Morgan visiting pro- 
fessor. He will teach seminars in the 
sociology of the professions and in race 
relations. 

CARLYLE S. SMITH, recently pro- 
moted to professor of anthropology, 
spent two months this summer in Eu- 
rope presenting papers to the Interna- 
tional Congress of Americanists at 
Vienna and the International Congress 
of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences at Paris. In addition, he carried 
on archacological field work in the val- 
leys of the Yonne and Cher rivers of 
Central France in search of specimens 
pertaining to the survival into the nine- 
teenth century of flint-chipping tech- 
niques reminiscent of the Stone Age. 

CHARLES A. VALENTINE, on leave 
of absence this year, received an An- 
drew Mellon postdoctoral fellowship 
for advanced study at the University of 
Pittsburgh. He will analyze and write 
up his data on the role of religion in the 
over-all process of social and cultural 
change in the lives of the Lakalai people 
of New Britain. 


North Texas State College 


KENNETH LOMAX has been ap- 
pointed instructor. 

Harry R. Dick has been promoted 
to associate professor. 
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Our Lady of the Lake College 

SisTER FRANCES JEROME, head of 
the department, was chosen president- 
elect of the American Catholic Socio- 
logical Society for the coming year. Sis- 
ter Jerome, who has been a member of 
the Society for eleven years, has served 
on the executive council and on research 
committees. Sister Jerome has done 
sociological field research among ethnic 
groups in the United States, and is the 
author of three books. 


Texas A. and M. College 

C. Harotp Brown, formerly of 
Pennsylvania State University, has 
joined the staff. 

Dan R. Davis spent the summer in 
Asia on a Ford Foundation grant in 
connection with the college's training 
program for foreign service personnel. 

DANIEL RUSSELL, representing the 
International Voluntary Services, 
Washington, D.C., spent his seventh 
consecutive summer in several foreign 
nations. 
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The Fifteenth Annual Church Con- 
ference was held in June. Approxi- 
mately two hundred ministers and lay 
religious leaders attended the confer- 
ence. 


Texas Technological College 


Eart Koos, professor of sociology, 
died on March 17, 1960. 

New appointments are: Frep Katz, 
who was engaged in a research project 
in medical sociology during the summer 
in Chapel Hill, to an assistant profes- 
sorship; SAM SCHULMAN, formerly at 
the University of Texas Medical Branch 
and director of a research project for 
the USPHS in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
to an assistant professorship; and H. 
Criype WiLson, who has been engaged 
in a research project among the Jicarilla 
Apaches in New Mexico, to an assistant 
professorship. 


University of Tulsa 


RICHARD ARMSTRONG has joined the 
faculty as assistant professor. 








2 New Titles from South-Western 


e BASIC ECONOMICS 


By Tuomas J. HAILSTONES 


Xavier University 


Here is a one-semester textbook that provides an integrated presenta- 
tion of macroeconomics. It moves from basic principles to a high level 
of economic analysis. It is designed primarily for liberal arts, prepro- 
fessional, and other nonbusiness majors. 

The measurement of national production and income, the price level, 
and employment are explained in BASIC ECONOMICS which also 
points out many important reservations, restrictions, and fallacies in 
the interpretation and use of these concepts. The new Flow of Funds 
concept is clearly explained. The determinants of the Gross National 
Product, incorporating the effect of the multiplier and accelerator on 
the economy, are adequately treated. 


e PREFACE TO ECONOMETRICS 


By MicHakL J. BRENNAN, JR. 


Brown University 


This new book provides an introduction to quantitative methods in 
economics that can be understood by the undergraduate. It is as non- 
technical as possible within the limits of precision and accuracy. 
PREFACE TO ECONOMETRICS requires no mathematics nor sta- 
tistics beyond elementary algebra and a course in elementary statistics. 
Emphasis is placed on applications of economic theory, quantitative 
measurement, and tests of correctness of theory. 

Good problems are an important factor in the mastery of a subject 
such as econometrics. The problems in this new book were chosen 
primarily for their application of commonly understood principles 
of economic theory. The book also contains an extensive bibliography 
that is categorized by subject matter within the field. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 

















“Each age, it is found, 
must write its own books...” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
IN SOCIOLOGY 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: Its Nature and Control 


Sophia M. Robison, Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Project of the 
City of New York. 1960, 559 pp., $6.75 


“This impresses me as being the best book on juvenile delin- 


quency that has yet been published.” Harold L. Geisert, Ceorge 
Wasington Univ. 


CRIMINOLOGY AND PENOLOGY 


Richard R. Korn, The Weeks School, Vi.; Lloyd W. McCorkle, Dept. of 
Insts. and Agencies, N. J. 1959, 672 pp., $6.75 


“... CRIMINOLOGY AND PENOLOGY represents an example 


of painstaking research and exceptionally clear writing—two 


very desirable qualities for a textbook.” J. T. Richardson, 
Marshall College 


IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
CONSTITUTIONAL POLITICS 


Glendon A. Schubert, Michigan State Univ. 1960, 750 pp., $7.50 


. . a real breakthrough in the public law field. It is the first 


really new idea in a constitutional law casebook since the Year 
One.” C. Herman Pritchett, Univ. of Chicago 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT ANNUAL, 1960-6! 


edited by Earl Latham, Amherst College. 1960, 128 pp., $1.50 paper 
... up to the minute reports on issues of current significance. 


IN HISTORY 


A HISTORY OF EARLY MODERN EUROPE 
1500-1815 


Herbert H. Rowen, Elmira College. 1960, 726 pp., $7.50 


. .. introduces materials in such a way as to catch and hold student interest. 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








New Drwin Publications 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 
a, Vesa aanaiens, vneiliiaaiiieds 


This new edition, thoroughly revised, is an outstanding basic text for cle- 
mentary economics courses. Written in a lucid style, it includes comprehensive 
ee ee ee ee ee 
clear understanding of the principles involved. 


SOME THEORIES OF ORGANIZATION 
Edited by ALBERT H. RUBENSTEIN, Northwestern University, and 
CHADWICK JOHN HABERSTROH, Massachusetts institute of 
Technology 

The first volume in the Irwin-Dorsey Series in Behavioral Science in Business, 
this book of readings contributes to an understanding of how people react in 
organizations, and how management can benefit from this knowledge. The 
studies used are complete, making this book well adapted to basic textbook use. 


SOCIAL SECURITY: 
PROGRAMS, PROBLEMS, AND POLICIES 
Edited by WILLIAM HABER and WILBUR J. COHEN, both of the 


lass ead tiiisone ciepaitts oe aly Oe ice tevetiy b> coms cir 
standing. 


AGGREGATE ECONOMICS AND PUBLIC POLICY 

By BARRY N. SIEGEL, University of Uteh 

Concise, well organized, and logical in its sequence of presentation, this volume 
is designed for use as a text at the advanced undergraduate or graduate level 
in the field of aggregate economics. 








RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 
HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 














